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PREFACE 

No  one  will  question  the  importance  of  the  subject  matter 
of  Peace  In  The  Making.  Few  will  deny  that  the  United 
Nations,  with  which  this  pamphlet  is  concerned  in  large 
part,  is  the  hope  and  the  conscience  of  mankind. 

Yet  an  examination  of  the  texts  used  in  such  courses  as 
American  History,  World  History,  and  Problems  of  Amer- 
ican Democracy  shows  that  the  treatment  of  these  vital  topics 
tends  to  be  fragmentary  and  rather  desultory.  This  is  perhaps 
unavoidable  because  texts  (especially  history  texts)  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  a  functional  and  unified  treatment  of 
specific  problems.  None  the  less,  the  Author  feels  that  there 
is  a  pressing  need  in  secondary  schools  for  a  survey  of  the 
peace  problem  today  which  is  realistic,  interesting,  and  well- 
rounded,  and  which  develops  basic  ideas  with  logical  con- 
tinuity and  psychological  effectiveness. 

It  is  to  meet  this  need  that  Peace  In  The  Making  has 
been  written.  Its  aim  is  to  cover  a  unit  of  work  in  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  courses,  or  in  any  other  social  studies 
course  which  is  concerned  with  the  United  Nations  and  the 
peace  movement  as  a  whole.  In  content,  organization,  style, 
activity  materials,  illustrations,  and  all  other  features,  it  has 
been  designed  to  appeal  to  high  school  students. 

The  claim  that  this  pamphlet  is  ''well-rounded"  does  not 
imply,  of  course,  that  it  covers  all  of  the  ground  within  its 
extensive  field.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  it  does  cultivate 
enough  of  this  ground  to  encourage  the  seeds  of  thought  and 
of  further  reading  to  sprout.  The  suggested  activities  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter  should  prompt  students  (certainly  the 
more  capable  and  ambitious  among  them)  to  go  beyond  the 
usual  classroom  recitation  and  discussion. 

One  final  word:  Those  of  us  who  teach  and  those  of  us 
who  learn  must  view  the  school  as  a  sort  of  sanctuary  for  a 
reasoned  and  realistic  optimism,  regardless  of  the  discourage- 
ment and  despair  that  may  be  widespread  in  the  community 
as  a  whole.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  human  institutions  are 
built  not  only  with  "know-how"  but  also  with  faith  in  the 
perfectibility  of  mankind.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  Peace  In 
The  Making  was  written.  ^,   ^^ 
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PAST  EFFORTS  TO  CURB  WAR 


"And  all  of  us  together  will  have  to  learn  to 
reassemble  our  broken  world  into  a  pattern  so 
firm  and  so  fair  that  another  great  war  cannot 
soon  be  possible."— Ernie  Pyle,  Brave  Men 


/f^  The  Threat  to  Civilization 


•L., 


iviLizED  MAN  camc  to  look  upon  war  and  national 
rivalries  as  evils  long  before  Ernie  Pyle  wrote  the  above 
lines.  Remember  the  sacred  Commandment  "Thou  Shalt  Not 
Kill"?  And  the  attempts  of  the  Church  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  to  suppress  war  through  the  Peace  of  God 
and  the  Truce  of  God? 

In  spite  of  these  efforts,  most  people  accepted  war  as  a 
necessary  evil.  Some  imagined  war  to  be  a  plague  that  was 
sent  by  God  to  punish  man  for  his  sins.  Others  considered 
it  to  be  a  natural  disaster  like  an  epidemic,  or  a  drought,  or  a 
flood. 

It  is  true  that  not  everyone  was  willing  to  accept  war  as 
inevitable.  For  many  centuries,  people  of  religious  and  hu- 
manitarian ideals  have  held  that  war  is  not  a  necessary  result 
of  "human  nature,"  but  rather,  an  unnecessary  result  of  bad 
institutions  and  bad  ways  of  thinking.  Most  political  leaders 
and  common  people,  however,  did  not  have  the  vision  to 
think  in  terms  of  banishing  war  from  the  world. 
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Before  the  twentieth  century,  most  wars  were  of  limited 
scope  and  involved  comparatively  small  numbers  of  soldiers. 
Destruction  and  suflEering  always  resulted,  of  course,  but  on  a 
relatively  small  scale.  Scientific  progress,  however,  has  given 
us  means  of  large-scale,  mechanized  slaughter  undreamed  of 
in  previous  generations.  In  the  two  world  ^vars  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  it  has  become  increasingly  true  that  everyone 
is  involved— and  no  one  is  safe.  Thus,  in  recent  years,  the 
peace  movement  has  acquired  a  new  sense  of  urgency.  Organi- 
zation of  the  world  for  peace  is  no  longer  a  pious  hope,  to 
be  nursed  by  a  few  noble  souls,  but  rather  a  life-or-death 
necessity. 

With  the  explosion  of  the  atomic  bomb  over  Hiroshima, 
mankind  was  faced  with  the  nightmare  of  an  atomic  war— to 
be  rendered  even  more  horrible,  perhaps,  by  other  develop- 
ments, such  as  biological  warfare.  It  is  now  literally  true  that 
war  has  become  a  destructive  force  so  great  that  it  threatens 
the  very  existence  of  mankind  on  this  planet.  The  authorities 
who  are  best  able  to  judge  seriously  doubt  that  civilization 
can  survive  the  ordeal  of  a  third  world  war. 

Attempts  to  Tame  the  Monster 

Imaginative  thinkers  and  farsighted  statesmen,  ^vhile  ac- 
cepting war  as  inevitable,  have  throughout  the  ages  tried  to 
make  it  more  humane.  Prominent  among:  these  was  the  Dutch 
jurist,  Hugo  Grotius,  who,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  wrote 
On  the  Law  of  War  and  Peace.  This  epoch-making  treatise 
established  its  author  as  the  founder  of  international  law. 
Said  Grotius,  "I  saw  prevailing  throughout  the  Christian 
world  a  license  in  making  war  of  which  even  barbarous  na- 
tions would  have  been  ashamed.  Recourse  was  had  to  arms 
for  slight  reasons  or  no  reason;  and  when  arms  were  once 
taken  up,  all  re\  erence  was  thrown  away,  just  as  if  men  were 
henceforth  authorized  to  commit  all  crimes  without  re- 
straint." After  Grotius  had  done  his  work,  wars  were  none 
the  less  destructive,  but  at  least  they  were  fought,  for  the  most 
part,  according  to  rules  which  modified  some  of  the  horrors. 
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MAKE  UP  YOUR  MIND,  MADAM! 
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The  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  French  Revolution 
brought  forth  a  reform  movement  which,  in  due  time,  led 
men  and  women  to  seek  improvement  in  the  conditions  of 
wounded  soldiers  and  prisoners  of  war.  The  first  interna- 
tional meeting  with  this  aim  in  view  was  held  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  in  1864.  Regulations  were  adopted  which  re- 
ceived the  adherence  of  every  civilized  nation.  The  most 
recent  Geneva  meeting  of  this  sort  was  held  in  1949.  The 
adhering  powers  adopted  agreements  providing  for  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  shipwrecked  sailors,  and  also 
civilians  caught  in  war  zones. 

Did  Grotius  and  the  good  men  and  women  who  met  at  the 
Geneva  conferences  stop  war?  No,  they  did  not.  They  did, 
however,  bring  to  men's  minds  the  thought  that  even  in  the 
throes  of  armed  conflict,  certain  basic  standards  of  morality 
and  civilization  must  be  observed.  The  appeal  to  the  moral 
conscience  of  mankind  which  these  reformers  invoked  is  still 
the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the  modern  peace  movement. 

Vain  Efforts  at  Disarmament 

The  modem  disarmament  movement  has  never  even  tried 
to  achieve  the  golden  age,  envisioned  in  the  Bible,  when  men 
will  "beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into 
pruning  hooks."  Disarmament  within  approximately  the  last 
half  century  has  meant  not  elimination  of  arms,  but  rather 
reduction  of  arms,  in  order  to  lessen  international  tensions 
and  to  ease  the  financial  burdens  on  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
And  even  this  limited  effort  has  been  tragically  unsuccessful. 

The  first  notable  conference  of  this  type,  representing 
twenty-six  nations,  met  at  The  Hague,  Holland,  in  1899. 
Called  at  the  request  of  Czar  Nicholas  II  of  Russia,  whose 
chief  concern  was  to  lower  the  mounting  cost  of  armaments, 
this  conference  nevertheless  gladdened  the  hearts  of  idealists 
the  world  over.  But  both  the  practical  men  and  the  idealists 
were  disappointed.  The  nations  simply  could  not  agree  to 
reduce  their  armaments.  In  1907,  another  peace  conjEerence 
was  held  at  The  Hague,  at  which  forty-four  nations  were 
represented.  Although  they  again  failed  to  reduce  armaments, 
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they  did  succeed  in  another  respect.  The  Hague  Court  of 
Arbitration  was  organized— an  international  institution  to 
whicH  the  nations  could,  if  they  desired,  go  for  a  judicial 
settlement  of  their  disputes.  Humane  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
war,  begun  by  the  Geneva  Convention,  were  also  adopted. 
Among  these  were  agreements  not  to  use  poison  gas.  In  pass- 
ing, it  can  be  said  that  the  Hague  Court  was  not  destined  to 
be  an  effective  instrument  for  peace— first,  because  there  was 
no  way  to  compel  the  powers  to  submit  their  quarrels  to  the 
Court;  second,  because  the  very  issues  which  were  most  likely 
to  cause  war  actually  could  not  be  brought  before  it. 

The  period  following  the  First  World  War  saw  many  dis- 
armament conferences  come  and  go.  It  was  a  field  day  for  the 
pacifists  who,  carried  away  by  their  hopes  and  good  inten- 
tions, did  not  stop  to  realize  that  it  was  unsafe  to  disarm  in  a 
world  which  contained  aggressors  or  potential  aggressors. 
They  did  not  understand  that  such  a  course  of  action,  far 
from  helping  to  prevent  war,  might  lead  to  it.  In  fact,  this  is 
exactly  what  happened. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  most  significant  disarmament 
conference— the  Washington  Arms  Conference  of  1921-22. 
Generally  speaking,  this  Conference  had  the  effect  of  impos- 
ing a  partial  naval  disarmament  program  on  those  nations, 
like  the  United  States,  that  were  not  likely  to  be  aggressors. 
At  the  same  time,  it  failed  to  limit  the  construction  of  sub- 
marines and  light  cruisers,  two  weapons  that  w^ere  destined  to 
play  important  roles  in  the  Second  World  War.  As  a  result, 
Germany,  a  nation  not  included  in  the  terms  of  the  disarm- 
ament treaties,  was  able  some  years  later  to  build  up  im- 
portant naval  strength.  The  overall  effect  of  the  disarmament 
movement  was  to  enhance  the  relative  power  of  Germany  and 
Japan  and  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Western  democracies, 
who  on  the  whole  carried  out  their  treaty  obligations  scru- 
pulously. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  disarmament  is  undesirable. 
The  point  is  that  the  only  type  of  disarmament  that  can  do 
anything  for  world  peace  is  disarmament  that  results  from 
agreements  binding  on  all  the  powers  of  the  world,  and 
actually  reducing  the  military  might  of  all  those  powers. 
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The  League  of  Nations 

The  toll  exacted  by  the  First  World  War  in  lives,  property, 
and  money  gave  a  new  intensity  to  the  awareness  that  war  is 
the  chief  scourge  of  the  human  race  and  the  main  threat  to 
civilization.  Thoughtful  leaders  in  different  countries— such 
as  Lord  Robert  Cecil  in  England,  Leon  Bourgeois  in  France, 
and  Hamilton  Holt  in  the  United  States— recognized  that 
active  steps  had  to  be  taken  to  set  up  machinery  for  the  actual 
termination  of  the  war  system.  These  champions  of  peace 
were  not  Utopian,  sentimental  pacifists.  They  were  practical 
men  who  were  sure  that  something  practical  could  be  done  to 
prevent  war. 

Their  program  bore  fruit  when  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son proposed  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  of  1919  the 
organization  of  a  League  of  Nations.  The  League  Covenant, 
or  charter,  was  adopted  and  included  in  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. It  was  the  first  attempt  at  a  world  organization  for 
peace.  The  basic  machinery  of  the  League  provided  for  an 
Assembly,  a  Council,  and  a  Secretariat.  Two  other  bodies 
closely  associated  with  the  League,  but  independent  of  it, 
were  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  (World 
Court)  and  the  International  Labor  Organization.  Special 
commissions,  such  as  the  Mandates  Commission,  supervising 
former  colonies  of  the  defeated  powers,  were  set  up  to  per- 
form various  functions. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  League  was  to  prevent  war.  Mem- 
bers were  pledged  to  submit  major  disputes  to  arbitration, 
judicial  settlement,  or  inquiry  by  the  Council.  If  the  vote  of 
the  Council  was  unanimous,  the  parties  had  to  accept  the  de- 
cision. In  no  case  might  they  declare  war  until  three  months 
after  a  ruling  of  the  Council.  Any  nation  that  disregarded 
this  provision  of  the  Covenant  was  deemed  to  have  committed 
an  act  of  war  against  all  League  members.  In  this  event, 
sanctions  (penalties  such  as  breaking  off  trade  relations)  might 
be  invoked  against  the  offending  nation.  The  Assembly  of 
the  League  met  annually  to  draw  up  the  program  for  the 
year,  admit  new  members  and  choose  the  World  Court  with 
the  consent  of  the  Council.  The  World  Court,  basing  its 
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decisions  on  international  law,  rendered  opinions  on  any 
dispute  arising  between  nations.  While  no  country  was 
obliged  to  accept  the  Court's  decision  under  the  Covenant, 
the  two  contending  parties  might  sign  an  optional  clause 
which  would  bind  them  to  do  so. 

The  League  accomplished  many  worthwhile  things  in  the 
course  of  its  lifetime,  during  which  as  many  as  sixty  nations 
were  members.  Among  its  achievements  were  relief  work 
carried  on  in  war-stricken  countries;  assistance  to  refugees; 
improvement  of  working  and  health  conditions  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  But  it  failed  in  its  major  task  of  preventing 
war.  Why? 

Did  the  Non-Participation  of  the  United  States 
Undermine  the  League? 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  often  cited  for  the  League's  failure 
to  prevent  war  is  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  join  either 
the  League  or  the  Court.  Most  qualified  students  of  the  prob- 
lem believe,  however,  that  this  charge  is  a  gross  oversimplifi- 
cation. The  real  lesson  of  history  is  that  the  League  failed 
because  the  nations  which  were  members  failed  to  fulfill  their 
obligations.  They  were  too  selfish  to  cease  their  economic 
rivalries  (tariff  and  currency  wars).  They  were  too  proud  to 
abandon  their  nationalistic  ambitions  and  antagonisms.  Both 
selfishness  and  pride  were  reflected  in  the  newspapers  and 
other  media  of  propaganda  which  inflamed  the  minds  of  their 
readers  and  incited  them  to  war.  And  the  targets  of  the  propa- 
ganda—the people— lacked  the  knowledge,  the  strength  of 
mind,  and  the  emotional  balance  which  would  have  enabled 
them  to  see  through  the  falsehoods  and  continue  working  for 
peace. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  little  people,  you  and  I,  who 
determine  whether  a  nation  is  to  go  to  war  or  be  at  peace. 
The  men  of  power  who  seem  to  be  "running  the  show"  are 
important,  of  course,  but  they  cannot  go  counter  to  an  in- 
formed, well-defined,  and  resolute  public  opinion.  Too  many 
little  people  after  the  First  World  War  paid  only  lip  service  to 
the  League  of  Nations.  They  failed  to  prevail  upon  their 
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governments  to  abandon,  or  at  least  modify,  the  rigid,  out-of- 
date  principle  of  absolute  nationalistic  sovereignty.  English- 
men, for  example,  thought  of  England,  Frenchmen  of  France, 
Italians  of  Italy— and  let  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  This 
was  not  so  much  patriotism  as  narrow-minded  provincialism, 
utterly  unsuited  to  the  conditions  of  the  twentieth-century 
world. 

The  results  were  power  politics,  with  its  glaring  blunders 
(such  as  the  strengthening  of  German  militarism);  economic 
conflicts,  including  tariff  and  currency  wars;  a  competitive 
armaments  race;  and  all  the  other  steps  that  led  directly  to 
the  Second  World  War.  In  the  face  of  this  short-sighted  sel- 
fishness, the  League  of  Nations  became  a  mockery.  Had  the 
United  States  been  a  member  under  such  conditions,  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  outcome  would  have  been 
the  same. 

Can  Co-operation  Among  Nations  Work? 

This  record  of  tragic  failure  does  not  imply  that  co- 
operation among  nations  is  always  destined  to  fail.  In  tech- 
nical and  scientific  fields,  it  has  worked  well.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  If  it  were  not  for 
this  international  organization,  sending  mail  across  national 
boundaries  would  be  highly  hazardous.  You  wouldn't  know 
how  much  postage  to  pay  and  you  could  never  be  sure  of 
delivery.  Each  country's  postal  system  would  be  a  law  unto 
itself. 

To  prevent  such  chaos,  all  the  countries  of  the  world  have 
co-operated  since  1874,  the  year  when  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  was  established.  Rates  for  postage  have  been  worked 
out  under  international  agreement.  In  1927,  an  international 
conference  determined  the  rules  for  air-mail. 

Do  not  get  the  idea  that  the  Universal  Postal  Union  came 
into  existence  without  a  struggle.  It  took  twenty  years  of  in- 
ternational wrangling,  conferences,  makeshift  agreements 
before  a  universally  accepted  decision  was  made.  By  now  it 
works  so  well  that  we  take  it  for  granted. 
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There  are  numerous  other  organizations  that  came  into 
existence  the  same  way  and  that  function  as  well.  The  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union,  the  International 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  the  International  Copy- 
right Union,  along  with  the  International  Red  Cross  and  the 
specialized  agencies  of  the  UN  (to  be  treated  in  Chapter  4), 
are  only  a  few  of  these. 


BUILDING   ANEW 
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There  has  been  an  advance  even  in  respect  to  the  basic 
problem  of  war  and  peace.  As  we  review  man's  attitude 
toward  war  during  the  19i^  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era, 
we  note  this  much  progress:  civilized  man  has  begun  to  view 
war  as  an  evil;  he  has  come  to  the  definite  conclusion  that 
war  can  be  avoided;  he  has  begun  to  invent  machinery  for  its 
prevention.  True,  the  peace  machinery  is  primitive  and 
breaks  down  under  severe  strain.  True,  we  have  not  yet 
gained  much  facility  at  improving  or  repairing  it.  But  the 
mere  fact  that  we  recognize  the  need  for  the  machinery  is  in 
itself  a  tremendous  step  forward. 
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We  can  appreciate  the  progress  made  thus  far  when  we 
recall  that  in  the  days  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
(which  in  terms  of  the  long  history  of  man  is  only  yesterday), 
war  was  looked  upon  as  a  worthy  calling  and  was  considered 
a  natural  and  necessary  instrument  by  which  disputes  were 
settled  among  nations.  If  we  represent  the  time  during  which 
man  has  lived  on  this  earth  by  the  entire  line  shown  below, 
then  the  distance  from  5  to  C  indicates  the  period  during 
which  man  has  lived  in  a  state  of  civilization.  A  line  repre- 
senting the  period  during  which  man  has  attempted  to  curb 
war  would  be  so  short  that  it  would  not  be  visible  on  this 
scale! 


^500,000  B.C  6,000  B.c/        '^1950 

Civilized  Man  Can  and  Has  Learned 

An  anonymous  writer  has  expressed  man's  ability  to 
reason  and  to  improve  thus:  "The  whole  point  is  that  human 
beings  do  learn.  That  is  an  important  difference  between 
man  and  the  lower  animals.  A  gorilla  is  stronger  than  Charles 
Atlas.  A  mosquito  can  fly  better  than  Jimmie  Doolittle.  A 
herring  can  swim  longer  than  Johnny  Weismuller.  But  man 
uses  gorillas  for  a  sideshow,  swats  mosquitoes,  and  eats  herring 
because  man  learns  by  experience.  Throughout  the  years, 
from  one  generation  to  the  next,  he  experiments  and  ex- 
plores, tries  and  fails  and  tries  again,  makes  a  mistake  and 
forgets  and  makes  it  again  and  remembers.  And  slowly  he 
builds  up  a  body  of  knowledge  and  experience  which  carries 
him  forward." 

This  is  known  as  the  march  of  civilization.  It  has  brought 
us  two  horrible  world  wars.  It  has  also  brought  us  to  the 
threshold  of  international  co-operation. 
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IF  YOU  ARE  AMBITIOUS 

1.  Borrow  from  the  library  a  book  entitled  "No  Place  to  Hide"  by 
David  Bradley  (Atlantic-Little,  Brown).  Read  it  and  discuss  it  with  your 
friends.  The  author  proves  that  the  devastating  influence  of  the  atomic 
bomb  is  not  limited  to  its  immediate  destructiveness  but  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  persistence  of  radioactivity,  it  may  make  whole  regions  uninhabit- 
able for  years  to  come.  Another  book  equally  important  is  "Peace  or 
Pestilence"  by  Theodore  Rosebury  (Whittlesey  House).  The  author 
explores  the  potentialities  of  biological  warfare  (BW),  and  shows  that 
it  may  have  even  greater  capacities  for  destruction  than  the  atomic 
bomb.  Still  another  book,  "Modern  Arms  and  Free  Men,"  by  Vannevar 
Bush  (Simon  and  Schuster)  takes  a  somewhat  different  position  with 
regard  to  the  destructive  potentialities  of  present-day  weapons.  It 
would  be  valuable  to  hold  a  class  discussion  around  these  three  books. 

2.  Read  the  last  chapter  of  "The  Outline  of  History"  by  H.  G.  Wells 
and  report  to  the  class.  It  is  a  remarkable  analysis  of  the  short-comings 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  Bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Wells  wrote  this  book 
about  the  time  when  the  League  was  organized.  What  prophetic  vision! 

3.  Draw  a  cartoon  with  the  legend  "Little  by  Little  the  Bird  Builds 
Its  Nest."  Use  the  significant  events  covered  in  this  chapter  for  your 
drawing. 

4.  Suggest  to  your  teacher  that  the  U.  S.  Army  film,  "Prelude  to 
War,"  be  shown  to  the  class.  The  film  (16-mm.,  sound)  is  a  dramatic 
portrayal  of  the  events  that  led  to  World  War  11.  It  is  unforgettable. 

5.  Write  to  the  American  Association  for  the  United  Nations,  45  East 
65  Street,  New  York  21,  N.  Y.  for  their  literature.  Request  that  your 
name  be  put  on  their  mailing  list.  Utilize  some  of  the  material  obtained 
in  this  way  for  a  talk  or  report  to  the  class. 

6.  For  thousands  of  years,  men  have  been  using  incidents  and  ideas 
from  the  Bible  to  illuminate  the  problems  of  their  own  lives.  The  Bible 
tells  us  that  Noah  was  600  years  old  before  he  knew  how  to  build  his 
ark.  How  can  this  point  be  applied  to  understand  some  of  the  ideas  and 
situations  discussed  in  this  chapter? 
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CHAPTER 


THE  BIRTH  OF  WORLD  IDEALS 


"The  greatness  of  the  men  of  the  Enhghten- 
ment  (JeflFerson,  Rousseau  and  others)  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  set  up  ideals  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  man,  of  society,  and  of  humanity.  The 
force  on  which  they  rely  for  the  fulfillment  of 
these  is  human  conviction— in  the  mind  of 
humanity."— Albert  Schweitzer,  Out  of  My 
Life  and  Thought 


I 


Peace  Must  Begin  in  the  Mind 


N  THE  LAST  CHAPTER,  wc  Stated  that,  had  the  people  all 
over  Europe  been  sufficiently  well-informed  and  sufficiently 
resolved  to  prevent  war,  there  would  have  been  no  World 
War  II— in  spite  of  the  economic  and  military  rivalries  among 
the  European  powers.  The  above  quotation  bears  us  out.  It 
says,  in  effect,  that  man's  spirit  can,  if  man  wills,  transform 
the  conditions  of  life.  The  preamble  of  the  UNESCO  con- 
stitution makes  the  same  point:  "Wars  begin  in  the  minds  of 
men."  Similarly,  we  say  that  peace  must  begin  in  the  minds 
of  men. 

If  the  above  were  not  true  (the  power  of  the  mind  over 
objective  events),  we  would  still  be  living  in  caves,  sunk  in 
the  same  misery,  ignorance,  and  helplessness  that  character- 
ized primitive  man.  Man  throughout  the  ages  has  created 
beautiful  and  useful  things  because  he  had  faith  in  his  better 
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self  (some  people  call  it  the  soul).  How  silly  it  would  be  for 
us  to  neglect  this  better  side  of  our  nature  and  let  "fate" 
determine  our  destiny!  How  stupid  it  would  be  for  us  to  say 
we  cannot  do  anything  about  war  because  we've  always  had 
war! 

The  Four  Freedoms 

It  was  the  belief  in  man's  better  nature  that  prompted 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  include  the  Four  Free- 
doms in  the  message  to  Congress  which  he  delivered  on 
January  7,  1941.  He  knew  that  only  the  loftiest  ideals  and 
most  stirring  phrases  could  sustain  people  in  the  days  ahead 
that  were  to  try  men's  souls.  "We  look  forward,"  said  the 
President,  "to  a  world  founded  upon  four  essential  freedoms 
. . .  freedom  of  speech  and  expression  . . .  freedom  of  every 
person  to  worship  God  in  his  own  way  . . .  freedom  from  want 
. . .  freedom  from  fear." 

We  recognize  two  of  the  Freedoms  as  essential  parts  of  our 
Bill  of  Rights.  But  the  President  knew  that  man's  hopes  had 
progressed  since  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  Bill  of 
Rights  was  added  to  our  Constitution.  He,  therefore,  pro- 
claimed two  new  Freedoms:  "Freedom  from  want"  reflects 
the  modern  idea  that  a  decent  standard  of  living  is  a  require- 
ment for  decent  citizenship.  What  is  a  man's  vote  worth  if 
he  is  unemployed  and  his  family  lacks  the  essentials  of  life? 
Under  such  conditions,  is  he  likely  to  weigh  political  issues 
carefully,  or  to  follow  blindly  the  false  promises  of  a  dema- 
gogue? "Freedom  from  fear,"  too,  is  necessary  to  man's  dig- 
nity as  a  human  being.  We  know  how  cruel  and  depraved 
normally  decent  people  can  become  under  fear  {e.g.,  the 
Germans  under  Nazi  rule).  We  know,  also,  that  even  in 
times  of  peace  in  our  own  country,  fear  leads  to  violence,  to 
ugly  prejudices  and  discrimination  against  minority  groups, 
to  a  less  happy  and  rewarding  life  for  many  millions  of 
people. 

What  Have  the  Four  Freedoms  to  Do  with  Peace? 

The  Four  Freedoms  light  up  the  path  to  a  peaceful  world. 
They  are  a  definition  of  democracy  in  the  twentieth  century. 
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People  who  enjoy  these  guarantees  of  a  good  life  are  less 
likely  to  want  to  go  to  war,  and  less  prone  to  permit  their 
governments  to  do  so.  The  Four  Freedoms  aim  to  destroy 
tyranny  and  insecurity,  the  two  basic  conditions  that  breed 
modem  wars. 

We  Americans  have  been  particularly  fortunate.  We  enjoy 
the  first  three  freedoms  (freedom  of  speech  and  expression, 
religious  freedom,  and  freedom  from  want)  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  That  is  why  our 
history  of  the  last  100  years  records  no  wars  of  aggression. 
That  is  why  our  taxpayers  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  to 
help  those  democracies  that  are  in  danger  of  losing  their 
freedoms.  Our  assistance  has  two  specific  purposes:  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace;  and  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  Communism. 

We  have  not  been  so  fortunate  in  acquiring  freedom  from 
fear,  especially  the  type  of  fear  that  breeds  suspicion  of  alien 
peoples  and  causes  us  to  discriminate  against  minorities  in 
our  midst.  In  this  respect  we  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from 
European  nations.  Because  of  the  fact  that  we  now  live  in  a 
closely  knit  world,  it  has  become  doubly  important  for  us  to 
rid  ourselves  of  such  irrational  attitudes.  Reports  from  over- 
seas inform  us  that  the  dark-skinned  peoples  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  for  example,  are  somewhat  skeptical  of  the  sincerity 
of  American  declarations  about  democracy,  in  view  of  the 
existence  of  discrimination  in  our  own  country.  John  Foster 
Dulles,  one-time  American  UN  delegate,  admitted  that  "the 
weakest  point  in  our  relations  in  the  United  Nations  is  preju- 
dice in  this  country." 

President  Roosevelt,  in  proclaiming  his  Four  Freedoms, 
had  in  mind  the  need  for  carrying  forward  the  struggle  for 
human  betterment  on  a  truly  world-wide  basis.  He  recog- 
nized clearly  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  there 
is  not  room  for  considerable  improvement.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  he  stated,  "We  look  forward  to  a  world  founded  upon 
four  essential  freedoms."  And  he  added  to  each  statement  the 
phrase,  "everywhere  in  the  world."  Further,  in  speaking  of 
freedom  from  want  and  freedom  from  fear,  he  stated  that  they 
must  be  "translated  into  world  terms." 
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The  Atlantic  Charter 

In  August,  1941,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Winston 
Churchill  conferred  aboard  a  U.  S.  battleship  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  After  five  days  of  discussion,  a  document  was  drawn 
up  in  which  these  statesmen  carried  forward  the  principles  of 
the  Four  Freedoms  to  the  level  of  national  policy.  Notable 
among  the  eight  principles  enunciated  are  these  two: 

Number  Six:  After  the  final  destruction  of  the  Nazi 
tyranny,  they  (United  States  and  Great  Britain)  hope  to 
see  established  a  peace  which  will  afford  to  all  nations  the 
means  of  dwelling  in  safety  within  their  own  boundaries, 
and  which  will  afford  assurance  that  all  the  men  in  all  the 
lands  may  live  out  their  lives  in  freedom  from  fear  and 
want. 

Number  Eight:  They  (United  States  and  Great  Britain) 
believe  that  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  for  realistic  as 
well  as  spiritual  reasons,  must  come  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  use  of  force.  Since  no  future  peace  can  be  maintained 
if  land,  sea  or  air  armaments  continue  to  be  employed  by 
nations  which  threaten,  or  may  threaten,  aggression  out- 
side of  their  frontiers,  they  believe,  pending  the  establish- 
ment of  a  wider  and  permanent  system  of  general  security, 
that  the  disarmament  of  such  nations  is  essential.  They 
will  likewise  aid  and  encourage  all  other  practicable  meas- 
ures which  will  lighten  for  peace-loving  peoples  the  crush- 
ing burden  of  armaments. 

The  Atlantic  Charter,  as  this  document  is  called,  reminds 
us  that  we  no  longer  live  in  isolation,  oblivious  of  the  needs 
and  the  interests  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  It  reminds  us 
that  just  as  each  individual  must  control  and  direct  his  actions 
so  that  he  does  not  injure  his  neighbor,  so  each  nation  must 
limit  the  exercise  of  its  own  sovereignty  so  that  it  does  not 
injure  its  neighbors.  It  emphasizes  that  each  nation  has  an 
obligation  to  help  develop  workable  laws  and  institutions 
which  will  be  above  the  individual  sovereign  state. 

In  January,  1942,  following  close  upon  Pearl  Harbor, 
twenty-six  nations  pledged  themselves  to  support  one  another 
in  the  war  against  the  Axis.  In  the  Declaration,  they  declared 
their  acceptance  of  the  eight  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Char- 
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ter.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  term  "United  Nations" 
was  first  used  officially. 

The  Four  Freedoms  and  the  Atlantic  Charter  thus  have 
provided  a  sort  of  compass  for  the  pilots  of  the  international 
peace  movement  today.  We  are  far  from  the  harbor,  to  be 
sure,  and  there  are  many  dangers  that  we  must  pass  through 
before  we  can  hope  to  land  safely.  But  we  have  made  a  good 
start,  and  we  are  equipped  with  an  instrument  that  can  give 
us  the  right  direction.  It  is  up  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  to 
furnish  the  ship  with  its  motive  power— a  passionate  desire 
for  peace,  a  realistic  understanding  of  what  peace  requires, 
and  a  firm  resolve  to  achieve  it,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties 
and  discouragements. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals 

The  Atlantic  Charter  had  referred  to  "the  establishment 
of  a  wider  and  permanent  system  of  general  security."  To 
discuss  this  prospect  and  other  common  war  problems,  repre- 
sentatives from  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United 
States  met  in  Moscow  in  October,  1943.  The  following  month 
the  Teheran  Conference  took  place  at  Teheran,  Iran,  when 
Prime  Minister  Churchill,  President  Roosevelt,  and  Premier 
Stalin  met  to  further  the  plans  which  had  been  initiated  in 
Moscow.  In  the  early  fall  of  1944,  statesmen  from  Britain,  the 
USSR,  China  and  the  United  States  met  at  Dumbarton  Oaks, 
an  estate  on  the  outskirts  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  make 
definite  plans  for  the  new  world  organization.  The  final  draft 
of  the  plans  made  there  after  a  six  weeks  conference  was 
published  under  the  title  of  "Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals." 
Among  the  proposals  was  a  rough  draft  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

President  Roosevelt  was  happy  over  the  progress  made 
toward  world  organization.  In  a  speech  to  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  delivered  just  about  the  time  of  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Conference,  he  said:  "The  power  which  this  nation  has 
attained— the  moral,  the  political,  the  economic  and  the  mili- 
tary power— has  brought  to  us  the  responsibility,  and  with  it 
the  opportunity,  for  leadership  in  the  community  of  nations. 
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In  our  own  best  interest,  and  in  the  name  of  peace  and  hu- 
manity, this  nation,  must  not,  and  will  not  shirk  that  respon- 
sibility." 

The  President  was  right;  the  United  States  did  not  shirk 
its  responsibility  to  help  build  "a  community  of  nations."  A 
conference  of  the  Big  Three,  held  at  Yalta  in  February,  1945, 
called  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  San  Francisco  two  months 
later  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Accordingly,  the  representatives  from  fifty  countries  met  at 
San  Francisco  in  April,  1945,  and  in  the  course  of  eight  weeks 
of  work  drew  up  a  charter  for  a  new  international  organiza- 
tion—The United  Nations.  On  July  28,  the  United  States 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  89  to  2  ratified  this  document.  Mankind 
was  to  have  another  chance  to  set  up  a  system  of  world-wide 
law  and  order  that  would  curb  the  excesses  of  uncontrolled 
national  rivalries.  And  this  time  the  United  States,  far  from 
being  on  the  outside,  had  played  an  essential  part  in  bringing 
the  organization  into  being. 

Preamble  to  the  United  Nntions  Charter 

The  Preamble  to  the  United  Nations  Charter  expresses  the 
ideals  and  common  aims  of  all  the  peoples  whose  govern- 
ments joined  to  form  the  United  Nations.  It  says: 

WE  THE  PEOPLES  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
DETERMINED 

*  to  save  succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of  war, 
which  twice  in  our  lifetime  has  brought  untold  sorrow 
to  mankind,  and 

*  to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human  rights,  in  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person,  in  the  equal 
rights  of  men  and  women  and  of  nations  large  and 
small,  and 

*  to  establish  conditions  under  which  justice  and  respect 
for  the  obligations  arising  from  treaties  and  other 
sources  of  international  law  can  be  maintained,  and 

*  to  promote  social  progress  and  better  standards  of  life 
in  larger  freedom, 
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AND  FOR  THESE  ENDS 

*  to  practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in  peace  with 
one  another  as  good  neighbors,  and 

*  to  unite  our  strength  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security,  and 

*  to  ensure,  by  the  acceptance  of  principles  and  the  in- 
stitution of  methods,  that  armed  force  shall  not  be 
used,  save  in  the  common  interest,  and 

*  to  employ  international  machinery  for  the  promotion 
of  the  economic  and  social  advancement  of  all  peoples, 

HAVE  RESOLVED  TO  COMBINE  OUR  EFFORTS 
TO  ACCOMPLISH  THESE  AIMS. 

Accordingly,  our  respective  Governments,  through  repre- 
sentatives assembled  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  who  have 
exhibited  their  full  powers  found  to  be  in  good  and  due 
form,  have  agreed  to  the  present  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  do  hereby  establish  an  international  organi- 
zation to  be  known  as  the  United  Nations. 

What's  the  Use  of  World  Ideals? 

When  Benjamin  Franklin  was  present  in  Paris  at  a  trial 
flight  of  the  first  balloon,  he  was  asked  the  question,  **Why 
all  the  fuss  about  this  balloon?  What  earthly  use  can  there  be 
for  balloons?"  To  which  Franklin  replied,  "What  is  the  use 
of  a  new-born  babe?" 

People  who  can't  see  further  than  their  noses  often  ask 
similar  questions  with  regard  to  new-born  ideas.  You'll  often 
hear  them  refer  to  ideals,  principles,  or  far-seeing  plans  as 
"hot  air,"  "pipe  dreams,"  "impractical  visions,"  and  so  forth. 
People  of  this  type  like  to  think  of  themselves  as  being  "prac- 
tical." The  fact  remains  that  the  great  inventions  which  pro- 
duced our  modern  technological  civilization  are  based  on 
principles  and  forces  discovered  by  men  whom  their  con- 
temporaries regarded  as  dreamers.  Even  social  inventions 
(representative  democracy,  the  United  Nations,  social  secu- 
rity, TVA,  etc.)  are  the  products  of  the  dreams  and  the  hopes 
of  idealistic  men  and  women.  The  pages  of  history  record 
how  practicable  and  dynamic  ideals  and  dreams  have  been. 
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Consider,  for  example,  Magna  Carta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
which  have  become  enshrined  in  the  traditions  of  England 
and  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen.  What  enabled  Englishmen 
to  withstand  the  frightful  pounding  which  was  dealt  out  by 
the  Nazi  Luftwaffe  during  the  fateful  year  of  1940?  Not 
superior  arms.  Not  even  the  war  leadership  of  Mr.  Churchill, 
great  as  it  was.  It  was  the  courage  and  faith  of  the  common 
man  in  his  ideals.  If  the  English  people  had  not  had  some- 
thing positive  in  which  they  believed,  something  which  they 
considered  more  precious  than  life  itself,  it  is  highly  question- 
able that  it  would  have  been  psychologically  possible  for  them 
to  survive  their  ordeal  by  fire. 

As  another  example,  take  our  own  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence which  fired  the  hopes  and  stirred  the  imaginations 
of  Americans  in  1776.  It  was  the  ideals  contained  in  this  great 
document  that  gave  the  colonists  the  morale  and  drive  which 
they  needed  to  fight  their  way  through  every  imaginable  type 
of  difficulty  until  they  achieved  victory  and  independence. 
We  speak  rightly  of  the  "spirit  of  '76"— not  of  the  "policy 
of  76." 

Ideals  perform  immediate,  practical  functions,  not  only  in 
war  but  in  the  everyday  operations  of  government.  For  one 
thing,  the  citizen  who  is  eager  to  form  sound  judgments  of 
his  government's  domestic  and  foreign  policies  can  use  ideals 
as  a  yardstick  against  which  to  measure  them.  The  standard 
of  perfection  represented  by  the  ideal  may  never  actually  be 
attained,  but  it  does  provide  a  goal  toward  which  to  work. 
Thus,  it  is,  in  a  very  real  sense,  a  tool  for  social  betterment. 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  a  fateful  struggle  for  the  alle- 
giance of  men's  minds  all  over  the  world.  If  we  are  to  win 
this  struggle,  it  is  vitally  important  for  us  to  formulate  our 
ideals  clearly  and  persuasively,  and  to  convince  common 
people  everywhere  that  we  really  believe  in  these  ideals  and 
that  we  intend  to  guide  our  actions  by  them.  The  dynamic 
appeal  of  such  a  program  is  recognized  by  even  the  most 
hard-headed  and  unsentimental  statesman. 

So  let  us  not  doubt  the  significant  role  played  by  ideals  in 
history.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  Four  Freedoms,  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  and  the  United  Nations  are  potentially  on 
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a  world  scale  what  the  English  Bill  of  Rights,  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  other  great  statements  of 
human  ideals  have  already  been  on  a  national  scale. 

Above  all,  let  us  remember  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  so  truly  practical  as  a  sound  ideal. 

IF  YOU  ARE  AMBITIOUS 

1.  Borrow  from  the  library  "The  World  Must  Be  Governed"  by 
Vernon  Nash    (Harper's)  or  "Day  of  Judgment"   by  David  C.  Coyle 

(Harper's).  Read  and  report  to  class.  You  will  get  a  clear  picture  of  the 
political  and  economic  problems  that  confront  true  world  co-operation, 
and  what  we  must  do  to  solve  them. 

2.  Try  your  hand  at  verse,  using  such  themes  as  "The  Pen  Is  Mightier 
Than  the  Sword,"  "Ideas  Are  Weapons,"  "Man  Does  Not  Live  By  Bread 
Alone,"  or  "Ideals  Are  Practical." 

3.  Suggest  to  your  teacher  that  the  film  "We  the  Peoples"  be  shown 
to  the  class.  It  can  be  borrowed  from  the  local  YMCA  bureau.  It  shows 
the  various  purposes  and  functions  of  the  UN. 

4.  Write  to  the  UN  Department  of  Public  Information,  2929  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y.  for  copies  of  their  semi-monthly  bulletin.  Request 
that  your  name  be  put  on  their  mailing  list. 

5.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  this  statement:  "So  I  would  suggest  that 
we  fit  ourselves  for  living  by  the  vision  of  good  in  all  its  many  forms— 
in  religion,  literature,  thought,  art,  music,  and  above  all  in  men.  By 
the  latter,  I  do  not  mean  only  the  heroes  in  history  but  also  the  un- 
marked and  unobtrusive  good  of  which  there  is  so  much  in  the  ordi- 
nary beings  about  us." 

6.  Write  some  verse  that  would  be  suitable  as  the  words  for  an 
international  anthem.  Try  to  get  someone  to  put  the  words  to  music. 

7.  Read  Vincent 'Sheean's  "Lead,  Kindly  Light:  Gandhi  and  the  Way 
to  Peace"  (Random  House).  Here  is  a  book  that  will  help  us  restore 
faith  in  the  capacities  of  the  human  spirit. 
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CHAPTER 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


E    PLU  RIBUS    UNUM? 


P 


World  Politics  and  World  Geography 


iL  OLITICALLY  SPEAKING,  the  sixty  nations  in  the  UN  are  in 
a  very  different  position  from  the  forty-eight  states  in  the 
United  States.  Each  of  the  sixty  nations  is  a  sovereign  gov- 
ernment that  has  given  up  none  of  its  sovereignty  to  a  central 
authority.  But  each  of  the  forty-eight  states,  although  retain- 
ing considerable  local  power,  definitely  acknowledges  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Federal  government  in  various  important 
fields.  The  political  position  of  the  present  sixty  nations  in 
the  UN  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  thirteen  original 
American  states  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  In  other 
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words,  the  UN  organization  is  an  extremely  loose  union  of 
sovereign  governments. 

However,  as  Wendell  Willkie's  influential  book,  '"'One 
World"  so  dramatically  revealed,  in  terms  of  space  and  time 
our  world  has  shrunk.  As  far  as  travel  and  communications 
are  concerned,  the  whole  world  today  is  actually  smaller  than 
were  the  thirteen  original  states  that  formed  the  Federal 
Union  in  1789.  This  means  that  every  nation  of  the  world, 
large  or  small,  is  a  neighbor  of  the  others.  You  know  what  a 
nuisance  a  bad  neighbor  can  be.  The  United  Nations  organi- 
zation recognizes  this  simple  fact  and  is  trying  to  protect  us 
from  the  bad  neighbor.  Better  still,  it  is  trying  to  make  good 
neighbors  of  us  all.  Let  us  see  how. 

Principal  Parts  of  UN  Machinery 

According  to  the  UN  Charter,  there  are  six  "principal 
organs"  of  the  United  Nations:  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Security  Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  and 
the  Secretariat.  Subsidiary  organs  may  be  established  later. 

The  General  Assembly  is  the  only  one  of  the  six  organs  in 
which  all  United  Nations  members  have  representatives.  Each 
member  nation  has  one  vote  in  this  body,  although  a  nation 
may  have  as  many  as  five  representatives.  The  General  Assem- 
bly meets  once  a  year  and  can  be  called  into  special  session. 
All  kinds  of  problems  within  the  scope  of  the  Charter  may  be 
discussed.  While  the  Assembly  has  no  power  to  command  any 
nation  to  do  anything,  it  does  have  the  right  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  UN  agencies— but  only  if  the  recommen- 
dation is  backed  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Since  it  is  a  deliberative 
body  and  a  public  forum,  the  Assembly  depends  upon  public 
opinion  to  see  that  its  recommendations  carry  weight.  Among 
its  other  functions  are:  the  appointment  of  the  Secretary- 
General,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  UN;  the  admission 
or  expulsion  of  UN  members;  the  election  of  Council  mem- 
bers; and  the  determination  of  the  UN  budget. 

Under  a  resolution  passed  in  the  fall  of  1950,  the  General 
Assembly  was  authorized  to  recommend  such  "effective  col- 
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lective  measures"  as  it  may  consider  necessary  "for  the  pre- 
vention and  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace  and  for  the 
suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other  breaches  of  the 
peace."  The  General  Assembly  may  take  such  action  when- 
ever the  efforts  of  the  Security  Council  in  behalf  of  peace 
are  thwarted  by  a  veto. 

The  Security  Council  is  made  up  of  eleven  members,  five 
of  whom  have  permanent  membership  (China,  France,  the 
USSR,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States).  The  six 
non-permanent  members  are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly 
for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  Security  Council  functions  con- 
tinuously, thus  being  in  a  position  to  meet  any  crisis  in  inter- 
national relations  that  may  come  up. 

The  Council  is  vested  witli  the  primary  responsibility  for 
maintaining  peace  and  security  among  nations.  To  perform 
this  function  it  may  take  one  or  all  of  the  following  steps: 

1.  It  may  investigate,  on  its  own  initiative,  any  situation  that 
appears  likely  to  endanger  peace.  It  may  also  look  into  any 
situation  that  is  called  to  its  attention  iDy  the  Assembly. 

2.  It  may  encourage  the  disputants  to  settle  the  trouble  be- 
tween themselves  by  means  of  negotiation  or  arbitration, 
or  by  encouraging  them  to  seek  a  judicial  decision  in  the 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

3.  It  may  use  sanctions  of  an  economic  or  military  nature 
against  the  aggressor  nation;  that  is,  it  may  break  off  eco- 
nomic relations  or  employ  armed  force. 

Armed  force  was  used  for  the  first  time  by  the  Security 
Council  to  stop  the  aggression  of  the  Communist  regime  of 
North  Korea  against  the  Republic  of  South  Korea.  In  June, 
1950,  the  Council  adopted  a  resolution,  introduced  by  the 
United  States,  which  recommended  that  "the  members  of  the 
UN  furnish  such  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  may 
be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  attack  and  to  restore  inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  the  area."  The  General  As- 
sembly, at  its  meeting  in  Paris  in  January,  1952,  approved  the 
United  States  resolution.  The  vote  was  51  to  5  (the  five  being 
members  of  the  Soviet  bloc). 
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This  action  would  not  have  been  possible  under  normal 
circumstances,  for  the  Charter  provides  that  no  decisive 
action  (Steps  1,  2,  or  3  above)  may  be  taken  without  an 
affirmative  vote  of  seven  Council  members,  including  all  five 
permanent  members.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  USSR  was 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  resolution  referred  to,  and  would 
have  vetoed  it.  She  was  unable  to  do  so  only  because  at  the 
time  she  was  boycotting  all  UN  meetings,  as  a  protest  against 
the  presence  of  Nationalist  China. 

The  veto  power,  originally  intended  to  prevent  hasty  oi 
one-sided  action,  has  become  one  of  the  most  bitterly  debated 
of  all  the  provisions  of  the  UN  Charter.  Critics  maintain 
that  it  will  inevitably  paralyze  the  UN  in  any  real  emer- 
gency. Another  weakness  of  the  Security  Council  is  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  permanent  international  police  force.  True,  an 
army  was  sent  with  UN  authorization  which  fought  success- 
fully under  the  UN  flag  to  crush  aggression  in  Korea.  This 
army,  however,  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  United 
States  forces,  aided  by  South  Korean  units. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC),  third  prin- 
cipal organ  of  the  UN,  is  composed  of  eighteen  members 
elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
The  various  commissions  which  function  within  the  agency 
have  the  job  of  trying  to  improve  the  economic  and  social 
conditions  of  people  all  over  the  world.  ECOSOC  seeks  to 
eliminate  those  conditions  that  prompt  people  to  use  violence 
and  encourage  nations  to  resort  to  war. 

If  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  were  to  succeed  in  its 
objectives  of  promoting  higher  standards  of  living  and  ad- 
vancing human  rights  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language  or  religion  all  over  the  world,  there  certainly  would 
be  less  motivation  for  military  aggression  and  less  need  for 
the  preventive  use  of  force  by  the  Security  Council.  History 
is  full  of  examples  of  wars  fought  between  poor  nations  and 
rich  nations,  or  between  peoples  representing  different  races 
or  religions. 

An  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work  of  ECOSOC  may  be 
gained  by  examining  the  work  of  three  of  its  Commissions. 
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The  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  of  which  Mrs.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevek  was  chairman,  prepared  the  remarkable  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  which  was  passed  and 
proclaimed  by  the  General  Assembly  on  December  10,  1948. 
This  document  promises  to  serve  the  world  in  the  same  way 
as  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence  served  us— as  an 
affirmation  of  faith  and  a  light  by  which  the  forward  path  of 
progress  may  be  traced.  The  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  seeks  to  obtain  voting  rights  and  educational  facili- 
ties for  women  in  those  countries  where  they  are  now  denied 
these  opportunities.  The  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
has  studied  the  extent  to  which  the  Marshall  Plan  has  aided 
Europe  economically  and  the  steps  that  still  have  to  be  taken 
to  put  European  nations  on  their  feet. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  helps  to  govern  former  colonial 
areas,  especially  those  held  by  the  Axis  powers  before  World 
War  II.  The  administering  power  (that  is,  the  nation  which 
has  active  charge  over  the  "trust  area")  is  responsible  to  the 
Trusteeship  Council  for  protecting  and  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  native  inhabitants.  Regular  reports  must  be  ren- 
dered. The  emphasis  is  on  preparing  the  inhabitants  of  each 
area  for  self-government,  so  that  eventually  the  trusteeship 
will  be  liquidated. 

In  addition  to  former  Axis  territories,  so-called  mandated 
areas  acquired  from  Germany  after  World  War  I  are  also 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Trusteeship  Council.  Moreover, 
all  the  powers  holding  territories  outside  their  own  borders 
(Great  Britain,  France,  the  United  States,  etc.)  are  being  en- 
couraged to  transfer  their  colonial  holdings  to  the  same  status, 
by  individual  agreement,  as  soon  as  possible.  Various  steps  in 
this  direction  have  already  been  taken. 

If  the  great  powers  co-operate  sincerely  and  vigorously  in 
the  program  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  it  may  be  able  to 
do  much  to  eliminate  imperialistic  and  colonial  rivalries, 
which  have  been  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  wars  in  the 
modern  world. 

At  any  rate,  through  the  Trusteeship  Council,  the  nations 
of  the  world  have  taken  a  stand  (in  theory,  at  least)  against 
uncontrolled  domination  of  colonial  peoples   by  any   one 
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power.  The  principle  is  now  recognized  that  the  only  justi- 
fication for  the  possession  of  colonies  is  not  the  enrichment 
or  strengthening  of  a  great  power  but  rather  the  good  of 
society  as  a  whole. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice,  which  meets  at  The 
Hague,  resembles  the  former  World  Court  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  It  has  fifteen  judges,  elected  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  the  Security  Council  for  a  term  of  nine  years.*  This 
court  settles  points  of  international  law,  about  which  differ- 
ences may  arise  between  nations.  It  does  not  handle  political 
disputes  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  the  concern  of  the 
Security  Council. 

The  Court  includes  all  members  of  the  UN.  Other  nations 
may  join,  provided  the  General  Assembly  and  Security  Coun- 
cil give  their  consent.  Each  member  promises  to  respect  the 
Court's  decision  in  any  case  to  which  it  is  a  party.  If  one  party 
to  a  dispute  fails  to  do  so,  the  other  party  has  the  right  to 
appeal  to  the  Security  Council.  The  Security  Council  may 
take  any  action  it  sees  fit. 

The  Secretariat,  headed  by  the  Secretary-General,  is  the 
staff  that  does  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  UN.  It  registers 
treaties,  carries  on  correspondence,  publishes  reports,  and 
does  a  great  amount  of  research  work.  Thousands  of  men  and 
women  from  about  fifty  different  countries  carry  on  this 
work,  many  of  them  at  the  UN  headquarters  in  New  York 
City.  These  thousands  of  workers  are  international  civil 
servants,  who  are  responsible  to  the  UN  alone. 

Financial  support  for  UN  activities  comes  from  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  member  nations.  A  committee  appointed 
by  the  General  Assembly  decides  how  much  each  member  is 
to  pay.  A  member  nation  may  protest  its  assessment  and  ask 
to  have  it  reconsidered.  Because  so  many  countries  have  been 

*  The  present  (1951)  judges  are:  A.  Alvarez  (Chile) ;  L.  F.  Carneiro  (Brazil) ; 
S.  A.  Golunsky  (USSR)  ;  Dr.  J.  G.  Guerrero  (El  Salvador) ;  G.  H.  Hackworth 
(United  States) ;  Dr.  H.  Klaestad  (Norway) ;  Sir  A.  D.  McNair  (United  King- 
dom) ;  Dr.  Hsu  Mo  (China) ;  A.  H.  Badawi  Pasha  (Egypt) ;  Sir  Benegal  Rau 
(India) ;  E.  C.  A.  Ugon  (Uruguay) ;  J.  E.  Read  (Canada) ;  Dr.  B.  Winiarski 
(Poland);  Dr.  M.  Zoricitch  (Yugoslavia).  Jules  Basdevant  of  France  is 
President. 
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impoverished  by  the  war,  the  United  States  has,  up  to  now, 
provided  most  of  the  funds  needed. 

How  Effective  Has  the  UN  Machinery  Proved  to  Be? 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  UN  is  already  a  con- 
structive, working  organization.  They  maintain  that  the 
Assembly  has  created  a  continuous  forum  for  the  expression 
and  development  of  world  opinion.  They  contend  that  the 
Security  Council  will,  little  by  little,  succeed  in  improving 
the  political  relations  among  the  great  and  small  powers. 
They  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, assisted  by  its  numerous  commissions,  and  the  specialized 
agencies  (see  Chapter  4)  are  performing  useful  tasks  in  the 
service  of  human  welfare.  The  International  Court  of  Justice, 
according  to  them,  is  a  step  toward  a  world  community  based 
on  international  law.  In  any  event,  they  argue,  the  UN  is  the 
only  organization  we  now  have  that  can  counteract  the  inter- 
national anarchy  which,  in  the  past,  has  brought  mankind  to 
the  brink  of  disaster.  It  undoubtedly  has  certain  shortcom- 
ings, but  it  is  fundamentally  sound  and  can  outgrow  its 
weaknesses. 

The  critics  of  UN  are  divided  into  two  camps.  The  first 
group  is  convinced  that  the  UN  is  going  the  way  of  the  old 
League  of  Nations— hopeful  birth,  repeated  failures,  final 
disappearance.  This  group  insists  that  the  work  of  the  UN 
will  be  confined  to  investigation,  discussion,  and  recommen- 
dation—in other  words,  mere  talk.  At  the  very  best,  it  will 
become  a  sort  of  "global  town  hall"  without  police  power. 
The  weaknesses  of  UN,  say  these  critics,  are  not  merely  inci- 
dental and  remediable  but  essential,  because  the  UN  is  a 
league  of  completely  sovereign  states.  Revision  of  the  present 
Charter  is  held  to  be  impossible,  because  of  the  rift  between 
the  Western  powers  and  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  only  remedy, 
they  say,  is  to  scrap  the  present  Charter,  which  is  not  effective 
and  cannot  be  made  effective,  and  to  start  working  in  the 
direction  of  a  world  government  based  on  international  law. 

A  group  that  is  just  as  critical  of  the  UN  but  less  radical 
in  its  program  is  the  world  federalists.  They  would  retain  the 
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UN  and  use  it  to  work  toward  what  would  eventually  be  a 
full-fledged  world  government.  Although  the  world  federalists 
are  not  all  in  agreement,  their  program  points  to  the  follow- 
ing reforms:  (I)  Place  all  atomic  and  other  mass-destruction 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  UN.  This  would  safeguard  the 
individual  nations  against  the  peril  of  atomic  attack.  (2)  In- 
vite all  nations  to  join  the  UN.  Although  a  few  may  refuse  to 
join,  the  invitation  should  be  allowed  to  stand  until  universal 
membership  is  achieved.  (3)  Limit  national  armed  forces  to 
the  levels  required  for  the  preservation  of  domestic  peace. 
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Supplement  these  forces  with  an  international  police  force 
adequate  for  the  support  of  UN  authority.  (4)  Institute  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction  for  the  International  Court.  (5)  Amend 
the  Charter  so  as  to  provide  for  the  transformation  of  the 
Assembly  into  a  world  legislature,  elected  on  a  basis  of 
weighted  representation.  (6)  Substitute  majority  or  two-thirds 
rule  for  the  obstructive  veto. 

What  Shall  Our  Attitude  Be  Toward  the  UN  and 
Its  Future? 

We  cannot  hope  to  provide  here  a  final  or  definitive  evalu- 
ation of  all  the  criticisms  directed  at  the  UN,  and  of  all  the 
attempts  which  are  made  to  refute  those  criticisms.  In  a  sense, 
that  is  a  job  which  every  intelligent  individual  must  do  for 
himself.  However,  a  few  general  comments  are  in  order. 

To  begin  with,  it  would  seem  to  be  no  more  than  common 
sense  to  avoid  an  extreme  point  of  view  toward  this  problem. 
Anyone  who  argues  that  the  UN  machinery  is  perfect  or 
almost  perfect  and  that  nothing  much  need  be  done  to 
.strengthen  and  improve  it,  is  obviously  not  acquainted  with 
the  facts  of  international  life  during  the  past  few  years.  Such 
complacency  is  unrealistic  and  dangerous.  On  the  other  hand, 
black  despair  is  just  as  unrealistic  and  just  as  dangerous.  To 
decide  at  this  stage  of  the  game  that  the  UN  is  worthless  and 
should  be  scrapped  is  simply  defeatism  of  the  worst  kind. 
Some  of  the  defeatists  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  a  return  to 
■complete  international  anarchy.  Others  want  to  set  up  a  full- 
iiedged  world  state  overnight,  as  explained  above.  But  the  net 
effect  of  what  each  group  wants  to  do  would  be  to  wreck  what 
is  at  least  a  hopeful  beginning  toward  international  co-opera- 
tion, with  consequences  which  no  man  can  foresee. 

The  sane  attitude  would  seem  to  be  to  admit  freely  the 
weaknesses  of  UN  and  to  work  for  their  elimination  through 
gradual,  co-operative  action.  It  seems  clear  that  if  the  UN  is 
to  be  really  effective  in  preventing  future  wars,  it  must  have 
more  power,  authority,  and  prestige  than  it  has  now.  It  must 
be  transformed  eventually  from  a  league  of  fully  sovereign 
states  into  something  resembling  at  least  a  world  federation. 
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First  Steps  Toward  World  Federation? 

Many  Americans  react  strongly  against  any  suggestion  of 
world  federation,  no  matter  how  limited.  "Will  you  pull 
down  the  Stars  and  Stripes?"  they  ask.  "Will  you  permit  the 
Communists  of  Russia  or  the  Hottentots  of  Africa  to  tell  the 
free  people  of  America  what  to  do?  Will  you  have  our  coun- 
try bow  down  before  foreign  rulers?" 

These  are,  no  doubt,  points  that  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. In  reply,  the  champions  of  limited  world  federation 
state  that  the  international  authority  given  to  a  strengthened 
UN  would  be  confined  to  the  problems  of  peace  and  war; 
that  the  member  nations  would  be  sovereign  in  all  other 
respects;  that  we  need  not  sacrifice  any  of  the  basic  institu- 
tions, traditions,  or  values  on  which  our  national  life  is  built. 
Besides,  argue  the  supporters  of  world  federation,  those  who 
want  complete  and  unlimited  national  sovereignty  are  de- 
fending something  which  simply  doesn't  exist  any  longer. 
Because  of  the  changed  conditions  of  international  life,  no 
nation  can  be  fully  sovereign,  no  matter  what  its  laws  may 
say.  Can  we  claim  that  even  our  government  has  control  over 
its  own  finances  when  international  tensions  force  it  to  appro- 
priate vast  sums  for  armaments  and  aid  to  other  countries? 

The  shattered  economy  of  Europe  and  the  peril  of  Com- 
munism have  made  it  obvious  that  Europe  must  cooperate  if 
it  is  to  survive.  To  this  end  a  Council  of  Europe  was  estab- 
lished in  1949.  It  is  made  up  of  15  nations:  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, France,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  Greece,  Turkey,  Ice- 
land, the  West  German  Republic,  and  the  Saar.  The  govern- 
ing body  consists  of  a  Committee  of  Ministers,  a  Consultative 
Assembly,  and  a  Secretariat. 

The  chief  ideas  which  have  stemmed  from  the  Council's 
deliberations  have  been  the  Schuman  Plan  and  the  plan  for  a 
European  army.  The  Schuman  Plan  provides  for  the  pooling 
of  European  steel  and  coal  resources,  which  will  then  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  supranational  High  Authority.  This  plan  is 
already  being  put  into  effect.  The  European  army  is  now 
under  discussion,  and  arrangements  for  it  are  moving  forward. 
(See  pages  56  and  57.)  ^^ 


IF  YOU  ARE  AMBITIOUS 

1.  Borrow  from  the  library  a  book  entitled  "How  the  United  Nations 
Works"  by  Tom  Gait  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell).  Read  it  and  outline  im- 
portant features  in  your  notebook.  This  is  a  well  organized  and  simply 
written  book.  A  manual  on  a  somewhat  more  mature  level  is  "Every- 
man's United  Nations"  (prepared  by  and  published  for  the  Department 
of  Public  Information  of  the  United  Nations  by  Funk  and  Wagnalls). 
Mr.  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  wrote  the 
introduction. 

2.  Draw  a  diagram  or  chart  that  compares  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  with  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  Include  at 
least  six  points  of  similarity  and  difference. 

3.  Organize  a  panel  of  top  students  to  review  the  pros  and  cons  of 
James  P.  Warburg's  book,  "Last  Call  for  Common  Sense"  (Harcourt, 
Brace).  Let  the  class  or  a  town  hall  assembly  serve  as  the  audience. 
Some  other  book  offering  a  controversial  interpretation  of  the  UN  and 
the  world  situation  may  be  substituted.  "The  Task  of  Nations"  by 
Herbert  V.  Evatt  (Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce)  is  one  such  book. 

4.  Suggest  to  your  teacher  that  the  film  "Pattern  for  Peace"  (16-mm., 
sound,  16  minutes)  be  shown  and  discussed.  This  film  is  recommended 
by  the  UN  Film  Board.  It  describes  the  purposes  and  the  structure  of 
the  UN. 

5.  Write  a  term  paper  or  an  essay  on  "American  Leaders  in  World 
Organizations  and  Peace  Movements."  This  will  require  research.  It 
may  be  a  good  idea  to  make  this  a  co-operative  venture  involving  a 
committee  of  as  many  as  a  half  dozen  students  working  under  a  chair- 
man-editor. 

6.  Comb  through  the  pages  of  any  single  day's  issue  of  a  newspaper. 
Compute  the  following:   (a)  how  much  space  is  devoted  to  UN  activities, 

(b)  how  much  of  this  space  is  favorable  to  UN  and  how  much  is  un- 
favorable. Draw  conclusions  of  your  own  with  regard  to  (a)  and  (b) 
above.  In  forming  your  conclusions  think  about  these  words  of  Senator 
Arthur  H.  Vandepberg  of  Michigan,  "We  shall  never  close  our  hearts  to 
hope.  We  shall  never  lag  in  this  leadership  for  peace  with  justice  in  a 
free  world  of  free  men." 

7.  Debate  the  proposition:  Resolved,  that  the  Korean  War  (1950) 
strengthened  the  United  Nations  both  as  a  physical  and  as  a  moral  force. 
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CHAPTER 


ACTIVITIES  OF 
THE  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


"The  fact  is  that  in  the  UN,  there  are  50 
agreements  between  the  member  nations  for 
every  disagreement.  Nations  are  agreeing 
readily,  without  argument,  on  many  points 
that  would  have  been  considered  areas  of 
irreconcilable  conflict  a  decade  or  more  ago." 
"But  the  press  chooses  not  to  report  these 
encouraging  agreements  between  representa- 
tives of  the  world's  peoples.  A  journalist  at 
Lake  Success  once  remarked  to  me:  'Dr. 
Chisholm,  I  don't  cover  the  UN  World  Health 
Organization  because  no  news  comes  out  of  its 
meetings.  You  haven't  got  enough  fights,  and 
fights  make  the  news.' "— G.  Brock  CrasHOLM, 
Director  General  of  UN  World  Health  Organ- 
ization 


HP 
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There  Is  More  in  the  Newspaper 
Than  Headlines 


HE  ATTACKS  by  and  against  Vishinsky  or  Austin  as 
reported  in  the  newspaper  headlines  convey  the  impression 
that  the  UN  is  the  scene  of  bitter  and  incessant  squabbling. 
While  the  rift  between  East  and  West  is  clear  and  important, 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  work  that  is  being 
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carried  on  harmoniously  and  effectively  by  more  than  a  dozen 
specialized  agencies  affiliated  with  the  UN.  This  work  is  being 
done  largely  by  men  and  women  world-famous  in  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  professions.  It  often  goes  unnoticed,  as  Dr. 
Chisholm  says  in  the  passage  quoted  above. 

Failure  to  give  adequate  coverage  to  the  UN's  specialized 
agencies  is  really  not  the  fault  of  the  press.  It  is  the  fault  of 
the  people  who  demand  and  buy  sensational  news.  The  head- 
line that  reads  "Russian  UN  Delegate  Attacks  U.S.  Plan" 
will  attract  attention.  We're  all  worried  about  war,  and  if  the 
Russians  "attack"  anything  American,  even  a  plan,  we  tend 
to  react  very  strongly.  Our  increased  fear  may  even  cause  us 
to  buy  another  edition  of  the  newspaper  and  thus  promote  its 
circulation  still  further.  On  the  other  hand,  headlines  such  as 
these  often  escape  attention:  "UN  Distributes  Penicillin  to 
Poland"  or  "Inoculation  Centers  Are  Set  Up  For  Chinese 
Hens"  or  "UN  Provides  Eastern  Europe  with  Plants  for  Pas- 
teurizing Milk"  or  "Hybrid  Corn  Sent  to  Italy"  or  "China 
Supplies  U.S.  Experiment  Stations  with  Pepper  and  Musk- 
melon  Seeds." 

The  thoughtful  reader,  however,  should  read  not  only  the 
headline,  but  the  whole  news  item.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  scare  headline  and  of  the  story  that  follows  should  help 
to  dissipate  his  fright.  His  thinking  might  be  something  like 
this:  "The  plan  under  discussion  deals  with  politics.  The 
deeper  a  question  is  involved  in  politics,  the  more  wrangling 
there  is  likely  to  be.  Don't  we  have  sharp  political  clashes  in 
our  own  Congress?  What  is  more  natural  than  that  there 
should  be  disagreement  in  the  UN?"  On  the  other  hand,  a 
reading  of  the  news  item  under  one  of  the  less  sensational 
headlines  should  fill  the  reader  with  hope,  for  here  we  have 
instances  where  East  and  West  have  gotten  together,  in  spite 
of  the  much  publicized  "Iron  Curtain."  Here  we  have  in- 
stances of  "peace  pockets"  created  in  a  world  of  seeming  dis- 
sension. There  are  countless  such  peace  pockets  that  are 
penetrating  every  region  of  the  world.  They  are  the  work  of 
UN's  specialized  agencies  which,  as  one  observer  put  it,  "are 
bootlegging  some  peace  into  the  world."  Some  of  these 
agencies  are  supported  by  practically  every  nation.  Others 
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have  a  small  membership  that  is  gradually  increasing.  Let  us 
get  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  work  each  does. 

The  International  Labor  Organization  (Geneva)"* 

The  oldest  of  the  specialized  UN  agencies  is  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  (ILO).  It  has  been  in  existence 
since  the  First  World  War.  This  agency  recognizes  that  rela- 
tions between  capital  and  labor  are  of  international  concern. 
More  specifically,  it  is  working  to  promote  the  following 
program:  (1)  provision  for  old  age,  sickness  and  injury;  (2) 
recognition  of  the  right  of  workers  to  organize;  (3)  a  living 
wage;  (4)  prevention  of  unemployment;  (5)  regulation  of 
hours  of  work;  (6)  abolition  of  child  labor;  (7)  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  as  between  men  and  women;  (8)  equitable  treat- 
ment of  all  workers,  including  foreigners;  (9)  a  system  of 
inspection  for  the  enforcement  of  labor  laws;  (10)  the  organi- 
zation of  vocational  and  technical  education.  The  ILO,  in 
keeping  with  the  last  objective,  hopes  to  set  up  efficient, 
honestly  supervised  vocational  and  technical  schools  in  those 
areas  where  the  regular  government  is  not  yet  able  to  do  so. 

The  above  aims  are  promoted  by  annual  meetings  (the 
International  Labor  Conferences),  which  make  labor  agree- 
ment; by  reports  and  studies  sent  to  every  member  country 
by  the  permanent  office;  and  by  committees  that  make  tours 
of  inspection  to  see  whether  the  labor  agreements  are  being 
carried  out.  Every  member  nation  sends  delegates  (including 
representatives  of  government,  employers  and  labor)  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  ILO. 

The  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization 
{Rome,  Italy) 

"An  army,"  said  Napoleon,  ''travels  on  its  stomach."  Simi- 
larly, the  civilian  population  of  any  country  can  work  harder, 
live  better,  and  vote  more  intelligently  on  a  full  stomach 
than  on  an  empty  one.  Unfortunately,  increased  populations 

*  The  city  mentioned  here  and  after  each  of  the  other  agencies  discussed 
below  indicates  its  headquarters. 
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in  the  face  of  backward  methods  of  production  have  resulted 
in  dangerously  empty  stomachs  for  many  peoples  of  the 
world.  The  FAO  aims  to  meet  this  problem,  not  by  direct 
grants  of  food,  but  by  technical  advice  which  will  increase  a 
nation's  capacity  to  produce  food. 

The  FAO  has  sent  teams  of  experts  into  Italy  and  other 
countries  to  advise  on  food  production  and  soil  conservation. 
In  the  Middle  East,  it  has  one  mission  concerned  with  forests, 
and  another  examining  the  possibilities  of  irrigation  and  deep 
drilling.  It  has  distributed  seeds  for  new  cereals  and  grasses, 
sugar  beets,  potatoes,  and  oil-yielding  sunflowers  to  Austria, 
China,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia.  It 
has  helped  Peru  to  establish  refrigeration  and  storage  facili- 
ties for  its  fisheries. 

You  can  now  see  why  almost  every  UN  member  has  joined 
the  FAO.  And  you  can  understand  why  the  chances  for  world 
peace  become  greater  as  the  FAO  widens  the  scope  of  its 
work. 

Significant  recognition  of  the  work  of  this  agency  came  in 
1949,  when  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  was  awarded  to  Lord  Boyd 
Orr,  an  Englishman  who  had  been  the  Director  of  FAO  from 
1946  to  1948. 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  (Paris) 

Mark  Twain  once  remarked,  "We  know  too  much  about 
each  other  that  ain't  so."  It's  the  purpose  of  UNESCO  to  pre- 
vent such  misunderstanding  among  nations.  What  is  more, 
UNESCO  hopes  to  get  different  peoples  to  appreciate  one 
another's  scientific  and  cultural  accomplishments.  It  aims  to 
promote  these  purposes  by  means  of  education— establishment 
of  schools  and  libraries  in  stricken  or  backward  areas;  elimi- 
nation of  illiteracy  everywhere;  teacher  exchanges;  improve- 
ment of  the  way  other  nations  and  their  problems  are  treated 
in  textbooks;  and  so  forth. 

The  educational  activities  of  UNESCO  are  not  limited  to 
schools  for  children  and  young  people.  For  example,  plans 
are  under  way  for  the  creation  of  an  International  Theatre 
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Institute  to  encourage  the  interchange  of  representative 
theatrical  works.  There  is  a  program  afoot  to  translate  the 
world's  literary  classics  into  the  languages  of  all  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations.  Then,  too.  UNESCO  is  now  at  work 
on  a  small  bookshelf  to  be  made  up  of  popular,  moderately 
priced  books  on  "The  American  Way  of  Life,"  The  Brazil- 
ian Way  of  Life,"  "The  Indian  Way  of  Life,"  etc.  Thus, 
authentic  information,  in  a  convenient  and  readable  form, 
will  be  made  available  to  the  peoples  of  the  world.  All  of 
UNESCO's  efforts,  obviously,  are  aimed  at  eradicating  war 
from  the  "minds  of  men." 

International  Bank  and  International  Monetary  Fund 
(Washington,  D.  C.) 

The  functions  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  (IB)  is,  in  general,  to  make  loans  to 
nations  which  can  use  the  money  for  some  worthwhile  pur- 
pose and  are  considered  satisfactory  credit  risks.  The  largest 
loan  made  thus  far  has  been  to  France  ($250,000,000)  to  help 
that  nation  pay  for  equipment  that  she  is  importing  for  the 
reconstruction  and  modernization  of  French  industry.  The 
Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Luxemburg  have  also  received 
loans  for  similar  purposes.  Loans  have  also  been  made  to 
Latin  American  nations,  including  $34,000,000  to  Mexico, 
$75,000,000  to  Brazil,  and  $16,000,000  to  Chile.  The  Chilean 
loan  made  possible  the  construction  of  a  badly  needed  hydro- 
electric plant.  At  least  fifteen  other  UN  members,  smaller 
countries  all,  have  applied  for  loans.  The  Bank  sends  fact- 
finding missions  to  member  countries  and  also  supervisory 
officials  who  check  on  the  efficiency  with  which  the  borrowed 
money  is  spent. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  aims  to  keep  the 
currency  of  each  member  government  stable  in  terms  of  other 
currencies.  It  is  believed  that  stable  exchange  rates  are  essen- 
tial to  healthy,  flourishing  international  trade.  Almost  forty 
nations  have  come  to  agreements  regarding  the  par  values  of 
their  currencies.  A  member  can  change  the  par  value  of  its 
currency  only  after  consultation  with  the  Fund  authorities. 
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Should  a  member  report  its  currency  to  be  in  difficulties,  the 
Fund  will  sell  it  dollars  or  pounds  in  exchange  for  its  failing 
currency.  For  example,  India  has  already  bought  $28,000,000. 
The  Netherlands  has  bought,  in  exchange  for  its  currency, 
$62,500,000  and  £500,000.  The  Fund  at  the  present  time  has 
funds  of  about  $8,000,000,000,  subscribed  by  member  govern- 
ments, to  carry  on  its  work. 

An  important  activity  of  the  IMF  is  the  sending  of  financial 
experts  upon  request  of  a  country  that  seeks  advice  concerning 
financial  matters.  Such  advice  may  help  the  country  reform  its 
taxation  system  or  its  methods  of  collecting  revenue. 

World  Health  Organization  (Geneva) 

The  World  Health  Organization  (WHO),  employing  able 
public  health  officials  and  medical  men,  formulates  and  car- 
ries out  plans  for  combating  diseases  that  afflict  large  numbers 
of  people  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Remarkable  work  has 
already  been  done  in  Egypt,  where  vaccines  and  other  medical 
supplies  put  an  end  to  a  dangerous  cholera  epidemic.  Anti- 
malaria  campaigns  have  been  conducted  in  Greece  and  Italy. 
Almost  50,000,000  European  children  are  being  examined 
for  tuberculosis,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  15,000,000  of 
those  who  have  not  yet  contracted  the  disease  will  be  vacci- 
nated with  the  recently  developed  BCG  vaccine.  At  a  cost  of 
$100,000,  six-man  malaria  teams  under  the  supervision  of 
WHO  health  inspectors  are  using  DDT  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  malaria  in  Palestine  refugee  camps.  Similar  campaigns  are 
under  way  not  only  in  East  and  West  Europe,  but  also  in 
Africa  and  Asia. 

Other  Specialized  Agencies  * 

The  chart  on  page  39  summarizes  the  essential  information 
for  the  other  specialized  agencies  not  described  above. 

*  At  the  1946  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
barring  Spain  from  all  international  bodies  sponsored  by  the  UN.  Also, 
member  nations  were  requested  to  withdraw  the  heads  of  their  diplomatic 
missions  from  Madrid.  In  the  fall  of  1950,  this  resolution  was  revoked.  How- 
ever, the  original  (1946)  resolution,  in  which  Frantx)  was  linked  with  Hitler 
and  Mussolini,  remains  on  the  record  of  the  UN.  As  of  the  end  of  1951,  Spain 
was  still  barred  from  admission  to  the  UN. 
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SOME  UN  AGENCIES 


Name 

Headquarters 

Activities 

International     Refugee     Or- 
ganization  (IRO)  * 

Geneva 

Care   of  refugees   or 
displaced  persons. 
(Work  ended  at  close 
of  1951.) 

International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  (ICAO) 

Montreal 

Promote  develop- 
ment of  international 
aviation,  with  empha- 
sis  on   improved 
safety   measures. 

Universal  Postal  Union 

(UPU) 

Berne 

Insure  efficient  and 
moderately  priced 
postal  services. 

International    Telecommuni- 
cation Union   (ITU) 

Berne 

Promote    telecommu- 
nication   (radio,  etc.) 
among  all  countries. 

World  Meteorological  Organ- 
ization   (WMO) 

Lausanne 

Encourage  an  efficient 
exchange   of   weather 
information    and 
other  weather  bureau 
services. 

International  Trade  Organi- 
zation (ITO)** 

Geneva 

Increase  production 
and  consumption 
within  nations  and 
exchange  of  goods  be- 
tween nations. 

Intergovernmental    Maritime 
Organization  (IMO)  ** 

Lake  Success, 

N.Y. 

Encourage  highest 
standards  of  maritime 
safety  and  efficiency. 

*  IRO  has  done  remarkable  work  in  caring  for  almost  one  million  refugees 
and  displaced  persons— victims  all  of  totalitarian  tyranny.  It  is  mentioned  only 
briefly  here  because  its  work  is,  "fortunately,"  about  over.  Full  treatment  can 
be  found  in  dozens  of  books  that  have  been  written  about  the  activities  of 
this  agency. 

**  Chartered,  but  not  yet  established. 
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what  Do  UN  and  Affiliated  Agencies  Add  Up  To? 

Before  we  launch  into  our  final  chapter,  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  reconsider  the  facts  and  ideas  covered  in  Chapters  3 
and  4,  and  to  attempt  to  decide  what  it  all  adds  up  to. 

Any  fair  judgment  of  UN  and  its  affiliated  agencies  must 
be  based  on  a  clear  understanding  of  what  UN  was  set  up  to 
do  and  what  it  was  specifically  forbidden  to  do.  The  UN  was 
organized  to  serve  three  purposes: 

First,  to  remove  the  causes  of  war  by  creating  the  conditions 
which  encourage  people  to  be  friendly  toward  one  another— 
a  decent  standard  of  living,  good  health  conditions,  and  an 
acceptance  of  human  rights. 

Second,  to  provide  an  association  that  will  have  the  power 
to  settle  international  disputes— disputes  which  endanger  the 
peace  and  which  for  one  reason  or  another  cannot  be  settled 
by  the  usual  diplomatic  negotiations  between  the  nations 
directly  involved. 

Third,  to  provide  the  means  for  protecting  our  security 
and  the  security  of  other  nations  against  threats  or  acts  of 
aggression.  In  other  words,  a  system  of  collective  security  is 
to  be  set  up.  To  this  end,  diplomatic,  economic,  and  (as  a  last 
resort)  military  measures  may  be  employed. 

People  often  make  the  mistake  of  blaming  the  UN  for 
every  trouble  that  arises  these  days.  It  is  advisable  to  bear  in 
mind  that  there  are  some  aspects  of  international  relations 
with  which  UN,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  cannot  deal. 

First,  since  the  UN  is  composed  of  sovereign  powers  which 
have  given  it  only  limited  powers,  it  may  not  interfere  in  the 
purely  domestic  affairs  of  a  nation.  Since  the  UN  is  not  a 
superstate  operating  under  international  law,  it  cannot  act  to 
improve  conditions  or  maintain  peace  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  member  nations. 

Second,  the  UN  was  not  intended  to  solve  all  international 
problems.  Two-way  intercourse  between  nations,  through  the 
usual  methods  of  negotiation  or  diplomacy,  is  still  to  be 
desired.  For  example,  if  the  United  States  and  Mexico  were 
to  have  a  disagreement  about  some  matter  of  border  control, 
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they  would  be  expected  to  settle  it  between  themselves  ami- 
cably—not to  run  to  the  UN  for  a  solution. 

Third,  the  UN  was  not  designed  to  draw  up  the  peace 
treaties  following  the  second  World  War.  Its  purpose  was  to 
maintain  the  peace  once  it  was  established.  The  UN  is  not 
expected  to  negotiate  the  peace  with  Germany  and  Japan. 

The  tendency  of  uninformed  persons  to  blame  the  UN  for 
all  sorts  of  difficulties  which  it  did  not  create  and  with  which 
it  is  not  equipped  to  deal  is  expressed  amusingly  in  the  fol- 
lowing rhymes.  They  may  not  be  much  as  poetry  but  they 
make  a  good  point  which  we  will  all  do  well  to  bear  in  mind. 

What  makes  the  baby  swallow  pins? 
What  causes  all  the  deadly  sins? 
What  makes  the  porridge  burn  in  tins? 

UN. 
What  is  the  cause  of  housemaid's  knee? 
What  puts  the  sting  in  the  bumblebee? 
What  causes  storms  to  rage  at  sea? 

UN, 

IF  YOU  ARE  AMBITIOUS 

1.  Borrow  from  a  library  one  of  these  biographies:  "Albert  Einstein" 
by  E.  E.  Levinger  (Julian  Messner)  or  "Albert  Einstein"  by  C.  O.  Peare 
(Henry  Holt).  What  does  the  life  story  of  this  world-famous  scientist 

reveal  about  our  present-day  problems  of  war  and  peace? 

2.  Suggest  to  the  librarian  of  your  school  that  a  subscription  be 
purchased  to  the  UNESCO  Courier,  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to 
the  work  of  UNESCO  and  to  activities  and  developments  throughout 
the  world  in  education,  science  and  culture.  A  full  year's  subscription  is 
only  $1.00.  A  single  issue  is  10  cents.  Write  to  International  Documents 
Service,  Columbia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

3.  Try  to  arrange  a  showing  of  the  film,  "The  World  Is  Rich"  (43 
minutes).  It  may  be  obtained  from  Brandon  Films,  Inc.,  1600  Broadway, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y.  This  film  deals  with  the  world  food  situation  and 
the  long-range  UN  plan  for  improving  conditions. 

4.  Explain  in  your  own  words  the  full  meaning  of  the  following 
statement:  On  May  3,  1949,  Siam  became  the  forty-eighth  member  of 
the  IB  and  the  IMF.  Siam's  quota  in  the  Fund  is  $12,500,000,  and  sub- 
scription to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  is  125  shares,  each  with  par 
value  of  $100,000. 
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WORLD  PROBLEMS  TODAY 


*Tt  is  impossible  to  envision  an  orderly  world 
in  which  policy  remains  the  accepted  instru- 
ment of  government  and  in  which  sixty  or 
seventy  nations  each  arrive  independently  at 
a  clear,  well-defined  foreign  policy  based  on 
self-interest.  Such  a  political  arrangement  is 
essentially  chaotic,  and  will  remain  so,  in  our 
opinion.  It  is  as  though  eighteen  ball  players 
went  out  on  a  diamond,  each  having  evolved 
his  own  policy  regarding  the  bat,  the  ball,  the 
glove,  and  the  bases.  One  player's  policy  is  to 
run  directly  from  first  to  third  without  bother- 
ing with  second.  Another  secretly  resolves  to 
conceal  a  bat  in  his  shirt  and  rap  the  pitcher 
over  the  head  with  it.  Another  decides  to  keep 
tossing  the  ball  up  in  the  air  and  catching  it, 
in  solitary  glee.  It  doesn't  make  for  an  orderly 
ball  game,  yet  it  is  the  system  by  which  nations 
live."— From  The  New  Yorker 


Responsibilities  of  a  World  Power 


HE  WRITER  quoted  above  is,  no  doubt,  a  believer  in  world 
government  founded  on  international  law.  He  is  probably 
impatient  with  the  United  Nations  because  it  is  no  more  than 
an  association  of  sovereign  states  in  which  each  state  acts 
according  to  its  own  national  policy.  But  the  writer  may  not 
be  giving  adequate  weight  to  the  fact  that  it  took  many  years 
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to  develop  a  satisfactory,  standardized  set  of  rules,  even  for  an 
activity  as  comparatively  simple  as  a  game  of  baseball.  In  the 
early  history  of  the  game,  there  were  innumerable  disputes 
and  misunderstandings;  bitterness  and  confusion  resulted— 
and  to  some  extent  still  do.  In  the  area  of  international  rela- 
tions, the  job  of  hammering  out  a  set  of  workable  rules  that 
everyone  will  accept  is  vastly  more  difficult  and  requires 
correspondingly  more  time.  There  is  no  substitute  for  a  sense 
of  perspective  and  patience! 

Yet,  this  paragraph  does  express  vividly  the  simple  point 
that  there  is  need  for  a  uniform  set  of  rules,  and  that  until 
we  have  such  rules  and  until  they  are  observed  by  all  nations, 
we  cannot  have  a  truly  orderly  world.  And  although  we  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  time  is  needed,  that  doesn't  mean  that 
we  have  an  unlimited  amount  of  time  to  do  what  must  be 
done.  Delay  may  be  disastrous. 

What  can  we  American  citizens  do  about  it?  In  general 
terms,  the  lines  of  action  open  to  us  are  as  follows: 

1.  We  must  reaffirm  faith  in  our  ideals.  How  many  times 
we  have  recited  the  sentence,  All  men  are  created  equal,  from 
our  Declaration  of  Independence!  Do  we  really  mean  all  men 
or  only  Americans?  Almost  daily,  we  pledge  allegiance  to  the 
statement.  With  liberty  and  justice  for  all.  That  means  for  all, 
doesn't  it?  For  Americans  and  foreigners,  for  black  and  white 
and  yellow,  for  poor  and  rich,  everywhere.  Or  take  the  phrase 
from  the  preamble  to  our  Constitution,  which  all  of  us  memo- 
rize: promote  the  general  welfare  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  Applying  this  phrase 
to  our  one  world,  should  we  have  in  mind  people-in-general 
(of  the  world)  or  people-in-particular  (of  the  United  States)? 
These  are  all  moral  principles.  Moral  principles  are  not  just 
words  on  paper;  they  are  guides  to  action.  Unless  we  accept 
the  right  moral  truths,  we  cannot  hope  to  build  a  better 
world. 

2.  We  must  underwrite  our  faith  with  action— and  soon. 
As  long  as  we  lived  in  isolation  and  as  long  as  we  were  a 
second-rate  power,  it  didn't  matter  too  much  in  terms  of 
world  welfare  if  we  took  time  in  making  our  ideals  come  to 
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life.  But  our  isolation  is  now  gone  forever.  We  live  in  one 
world,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  We  have  assumed  leadership 
in  world  affairs.  This  position  makes  us  the  center  of  atten- 
tion. Although  the  whole  world  is  convinced  that  we  are 
superior  in  the  economic  and  military  spheres,  it  is  watching 
to  see  whether  we  are  as  outstanding  in  the  practice  of  the 
democratic  ideals  for  which  we  stand. 

The  leader  is  always  "on  the  spot";  he  must  set  a  good 
example  if  he  wants  followers  to  accept  his  leadership.  The 
people  whom  we  would  have  follow  us  are  always  asking  the 
question,  "Do  you,  Uncle  Sam,  really  practice  what  you 
preach?"  This  applies  particularly  to  the  black  and  yellow 
races  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

Do  not  get  the  impression  that  the  United  States  must  be 
ashamed  of  its  past  and  present  record  in  this  sphere  of  human 
relations.  The  uniting  of  innumerable  cultural,  racial,  and 
religious  groups  under  a  single  flag  in  our  nation  is  an 
achievement  that  has  probably  never  been  equalled  else- 
where. However,  in  our  rapid  progress,  a  number  of  problems 
have  developed,  involving  such  matters  as  race  discrimina- 
tion, minority  distinctions,  and  infringements  of  civil  liber- 
ties. These  problems  we  had  better  solve,  and  solve  quickly, 
if  we  are  to  exercise  moral  as  well  as  military  and  economic 
influence  in  this  world  of  ours. 

It  will  do  no  good  for  us  to  say  to  our  citizens  at  home  and 
to  the  world  at  large,  "We  may  not  be  perfect,  but  we  have 
more  freedom,  and  equality,  and  abundance  than  exist  any- 
where else."  People  hostile  to  us  will  emphasize  the  bad  and 
ignore  the  good.  It  is  up  to  us— this  does  not  require  action 
through  the  UN— to  eliminate  as  much  of  the  bad  as  we  can. 
It  is  our  job  to  prove  by  action  the  undoubted  superiority  of 
democracy  over  other  types  of  government  that  challenge  us. 
And  by  doing  this,  we  can  make  a  contribution  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  building  of  a  just  and  stable  peace.  If  we 
really  practice  at  home  what  we  preach  abroad,  our  prestige 
throughout  the  world  will  be  strengthened,  the  confidence  of 
other  peoples  in  our  sincerity  will  grow,  and  our  recommen- 
dations or  programs  for  international  co-operation  will  have 
a  far  better  chance  of  being  carried  out. 
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The  World  Economic  Problem 

The  peace  failed  after  World  War  I  largely  because  we 
tried  to  solve  world  problems  only  on  a  political  basis.  The 
even  more  essential  economic  factors  were  largely  ignored. 
It  is  as  though  a  gardener  devoted  all  his  time  and  effort  to 
pruning  the  branches  of  a  tree,  but  ignored  the  decaying 
roots. 

European  nations  became  hopeless  debtors;  the  currency 
of  some  major  powers  became  worthless;  international  trade, 
which  might  have  done  much  to  preserve  a  decent  standard  of 
living,  was  blocked  by  tariff  walls.  And  the  United  States, 
a  great  creditor  nation  after  1918,  insisted,  for  a  time,  on 
payment  of  debts  owed  her,  although  it  is  now  painfully  clear 
that,  under  existing  conditions,  there  was  no  feasible  way  in 
which  the  huge  sums  involved  could  be  paid.  Well,  hardly  a 
man  is  now  alive  who  does  not  know  the  end  of  this  story. 

How  can  we  avoid  the  same  mistakes  today?  Economists  are 
of  the  opinion  that  there  are  three  general  roads  open  to  us: 
isolation,  imperialism,  internationalism.  The  first,  as  we  have 
already  noted,  would  be  a  temporary  escape  into  a  world  that 
no  longer  exists.  The  second  would  not  be  in  keeping  with 
principles  of  the  Four  Freedoms  and  the  Atlantic  Charter 
which  we  espouse.  What  is  equally  significant  in  this  connec-^ 
tion  is  the  fact  that  former  colonial  peoples  all  over  the  world 
have  a  new  awareness  of  their  individual  rights  as  human 
beings  and  of  their  national  destiny.  They  are  no  longer 
willing  to  be  victims  or  subjects  of  exploitative  imperialism 
—regardless  of  what  the  dominant  nations  may  want.  From 
the  standpoint  of  enlightened  self-interest,  as  President 
Truman  has  declared  many  times,  it  will  be  to  our  own  bene- 
fit to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  people  everywhere,  even 
in  "darkest"  Africa  and  Asia.  Such  objectives  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  old-fashioned  imperialism. 

The  only  fair  and  sane  way  open  to  us,  then,  is  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  moderate  and  constructive  internationalism  in 
economic  affairs.  This  does  not  mean  neglecting  our  own 
interests  or  welfare  in  favor  of  other  people,  but  rather  taking 
the  kind  of  action,  on  a  world-wide  scale,  that  is  needed  to 
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THE  GIANT  AND  THE  PYGMIES 


A  GIANT  ONCE  MADE  MORE  GOODS 
THAN  HE  COULD  USE 


HE  SOLD  THE  SURPLUS  TO  HIS  PYGMY 
NEIGHBORS 


BUT  HE  WOULD  NOT  BUY  THEIR  WARES 
IN  RETURN 


INSTEAD  HE  LENT  THEM  GOLD  TO 
BUY  MORE  GOOD^ 


SOON  THIS  GOLD  WAS  USED  UP  IN 
THE  SAME  WAY 


THEGIANT  DEMANDED  REPAYMENT 
BUT  STILL  REFUSED  GOODS 


8 


FINALLY  THE  PYGMIES  GAVE  IT  UP 
AS  A  BAD  DEAL 


AND  THE  GIANT  WAS  BURIED  UNDER 
HIS  SURPLUSES 


GRAPHIC  ASSOCIATES 
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promote  our  own  well-being.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the 
UN  is  already  engaged  in  numerous  activities  on  this  level, 
and  we  should  continue  to  co-operate  wholeheartedly  with 
them.  In  addition,  there  is  much  that  the  United  States  can 
do  on  its  own,  in  the  course  of  its  individual  relations  with 
other  states. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  good  steps  we  have  already 
taken  which  avoid  some  of  the  worst  mistakes  of  the  period 
following  the  First  World  War.  By  means  of  Lend-Lease  and 
UNRRA,  we  sent  desperately  needed  goods  to  the  war- 
stricken  European  nations,  without  converting  them  into 
debtors.  We  have  refrained  from  trying  to  impose  an  impos- 
sible reparations  burden  on  the  nations  we  defeated  in  the 
war.  More  recently,  we  have  adopted  a  program  known  popu- 
larly as  the  Marshall  Plan,  to  help  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  regain  their  economic  strength.  Since  this  program 
is  of  far-reaching  importance  and  will  be  subject  to  evalua- 
tion for  some  years  to  come,  we  shall  examine  it  in  some 
detail. 

The  Marshall  Plan 

The  end  of  the  World  War  in  1945  found  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  economically  down  and  out.  There  was  a 
tragic  shortage  of  all  types  of  consumer  goods,  especially  food, 
clothing,  and  medical  supplies.  Even  more  significant  was  the 
shortage  of  production  facilities— machines,  raw  materials, 
fuel,  fertilizers,  etc.— which  were  essential  if  these  nations 
were  ever  to  become  self-supporting.  With  the  termination 
of  United  States  support  of  UNRRA,  the  situation  was  little 
short  of  desperate.  Various  "stop-gap"  measures  were  tried, 
such  as  a  credit  of  $3,750,000,000  to  Great  Britain  (December, 
1945)  but  there  was  obviously  need  for  a  broad,  far-sighted 
policy  to  deal  with  the  crisis  as  a  whole. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  crisis  was  not  merely  eco- 
nomic but  political.  The  Fascists  had  been  defeated,  but  this 
in  itself  did  not  insure  the  triumph  of  democracy.  With  the 
middle  class  thinned  out  and  largely  ruined  by  the  war,  most 
of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  seemed  to  lack  firm  popular 
support  for  democratic  institutions.   Many  of  the  workers 
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were  dissatisfied  and  bitter— eager  for  a  change  even  if  they 
were  far  from  sure  what  the  change  would  bring.  Commu- 
nism was  becoming  an  immediate  issue.  Communists  had 
already  taken  over  power  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  their  power 
was  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  Italy  and  France.  In 
England,  the  Labor  Party  was  voted  into  power,  largely  be- 
cause it  pledged  itself  to  a  sweeping  program  of  socialization, 
with  the  hope  of  relieving  the  economic  crisis.  The  picture 
certainly  looked  black.  If  Communism  were  to  sweep  over  all 
of  Western  Europe,  what  chance  would  there  be  to  prevent 
a  war  between  a  Communist  Europe  led  by  Russia  and  the 
democratic  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  led  by  the 
United  States? 

This  was  the  situation  when  the  so-called  Marshall  Plan 
was  launched  by  our  then  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  in 
June,  1947.  The  basic  idea  behind  the  Marshall  Plan  is  that 
aid  from  the  United  States  must  be  used  not  merely  to  relieve 
immediate  distress  but  to  provide  a  foundation  for  recovery. 
In  other  words,  Europe  must  use  our  aid  to  become  self- 
supporting.  Moreover,  the  aid  is  to  be  furnished  not  on  a 
piecemeal  basis  but  in  accordance  with  an  over-all  plan  of 
recovery,  in  which  the  nations  of  Europe  take  the  initiative. 

Although  Russia  was  originally  invited  to  participate  in 
the  discussions  of  the  European  nations  regarding  Marshall 
Plan  aid,  she  refused  to  do  so.  Moreover,  the  eight  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  regarded  as  lying  within  the  "Russian  orbit" 
also  boycotted  the  plan.  (Yugoslavia  is  no  longer  among  these 
nations.)  The  effect  of  this  was  to  clarify  and  strengthen  the 
anti-Communist  character  of  the  program.  Sixteen  nations 
met  at  Paris  in  July,  1947,  to  formulate  a  detailed  plan  for 
European  recovery  which  would  utilize  large-scale  credits 
from  the  United  States. 

Early  in  1948,  Congress  approved  a  four-year  European 
Recovery  Program  (ERP),  and  appropriated  more  than  5 
billion  dollars  for  the  first  twelve  months.  The  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  {EC A)  was  set  up  under  Paul 
G.  Hoffman  to  administer  the  expenditures.  Sixteen  nations  * 

•  Including  all  the  countries  ot  Western  Europe  (except  Spain)  and  Iceland, 
Treland,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  Trieste  and  West  Germany  joined  later. 
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accepted  the  terms  of  the  plan  and  signed  the  treaty  estab- 
lishing the  Organization  for  European  Cooperation.  The 
nations  belonging  to  the  OEC  pledged  themselves  to  make 
every  effort  to  produce  more,  to  export  more,  and  to  keep 
their  imports  within  their  means.  The  participating  govern- 
ments agreed  to  subordinate  their  national  interests  to  those 
of  Europe  as  a  whole.  While  the  EGA  retained  the  final 
authority  to  make  allocation  of  funds,  the  OEC  was  to  submit 
recommendations. 


BAD  NEWS  TRAVELS  FAST 


"GOOD  SAM" 


Courtesy,  Newark  News  Courtesy  Miami  Herald 

Two  points  of  view  on  aid  to  Europe. 


What  progress  has  been  noted  under  the  Marshall  Plan 
thus  far?  Opinions  differ  somewhat  but  it  seems  indisputable 
that,  with  the  stimulus  of  planned  American  aid,  production 
has  made  important  gains.  Agricultural  production  is  now 
back  almost  to  the  prewar  level.  Industrial  production  has 
actually  surpassed  the  prewar  level,  in  some  cases  by  as  much 
as  a  third.  This  has  reflected  itself  to  some  extent  in  an  im- 
proved standard  of  living  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
immediate  threat  of  Communism  has  subsided,  especially  in 
France  and  Italy. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  also  seems  undeniable  that  much  of 
the  original  optimism  which  attended  the  launching  and 
the  early  days  of  EGA  has  proved  to  be  unjustified.  The  eco- 
nomic ills  of  Western  Europe  are  so  deepseated  that  even  a 
transfusion  of  billions  of  dollars,  while  extremely  helpful, 
has  not  been  enough  to  bring  about  a  real  cure. 

This  has  proved  to  be  particularly  true  of  England.  In  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1949,  the  British  economic  situation 
took  a  decided  turn  for  the  worse.  It  was  evident  that,  despite 
Marshall  Plan  aid,  England  was  buying  far  more  from  the 
United  States  than  she  could  pay  for.  Her  limited  dollar 
reserves  were  declining  sharply  toward  the  danger  point.  In 
a  very  literal  sense,  this  great  power  was  faced  with  bank- 
ruptcy. The  possible  world-wide  effects  of  such  a  collapse  were 
staggering.  In  this  connection  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
almost  45%  of  the  world's  population  belongs  to  the  sterling 
area— that  is,  uses  the  British  pound  as  the  medium  of  inter- 
national trade.  This  sterling  bloc  includes  all  the  countries 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  (except  for  Canada  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa),  as  well  as  Ireland,  Iraq,  India,  Pakis- 
tan, Burma,  and  Ceylon. 

In  1951,  EGA  was  replaced  by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency. 
The  change  meant  that  primary  emphasis  was  now  to  be 
placed  on  building  up  military  strength  to  make  the  world 
secure  against  Communist  aggression. 

International  Trade  in  the  Postwar  World 

Before  the  First  World  War,  England  was  the  greatest 
manufacturing  and  trading  nation  of  the  world.  She  im- 
ported foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  and  in  exchange  fur- 
nished a  large  part  of  the  world  with  manufactured  goods  and 
shipping  services.  Besides  this,  large  amounts  of  British  capi- 
tal were  invested  abroad.  The  income  from  these  investments 
helped  Britain  to  balance  her  international  accounts.  France 
and  Germany  also  had  major  shares  of  the  world's  markets. 
There  was  a  free  market  in  the  various  national  currencies 
and  in  gold,  and  multilateral  trade  flourished. 
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Conditions  have  changed  profoundly  since  1914,  largely  as 
a  result  of  the  two  world  wars.  The  United  States  is  now  the 
greatest  manufacturing  nation  in  the  world.  Like  England 
before  1914,  we  are  a  creditor  nation— that  is,  other  nations 
are  in  debt  to  us.  But  unlike  prewar  England,  we  are  also  a 
leading  producer  of  foodstuffs,  minerals,  and  other  raw  mate- 
rials. Thus  we  are  the  first  dominant  creditor  nation  in  his- 
tory which  has  no  need  for  more  than  a  minute  proportion 
of  imports  to  maintain  its  economy. 

This  has  created  an  extremely  serious  unbalance  in  inter- 
national trade.  England  (and  most  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world)  must  obtain  all  types  of  goods  from  the  United  States 
to  rebuild  their  shattered  economies  and  to  provide  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  living  for  their  peoples.  But  they  have  little 
to  sell  us  which  we  really  need.  Moreover,  our  dynamic  tech- 
nology is  enabling  us  to  produce  substitutes  for  certain  raw 
materials  which  we  formerly  obtained  abroad.  For  example, 
the  development  of  our  huge  synthetic  rubber  industry  has 
eliminated  most  of  our  dependence  on  natural  rubber  from 
British  Malaya.  Sales  of  rubber  to  the  United  States  were 
formerly  a  leading  source  of  dollars  for  the  nations  of  the 
sterling  bloc.  The  result  of  all  these  factors  has  been  a  world- 
wide "dollar  shortage"  which  is  threatening  to  strangle  inter- 
national trade  and  may  lead  to  unforseeable  economic  (and 
political)  upheavals. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  One  thing  is  sure— there  is  no 
simple  or  easy  solution.  A  significant  step  to  ease  the  tension 
was  taken  in  September,  1949,  when  the  British  devalued 
(marked  down)  their  pound  sterling  in  terms  of  dollars  (from 
$4.05  to  $2.80).  This  will  make  British  goods  cheaper  in  the 
United  States  and  should  therefore  help  the  British  to  sell 
more  here.  Twenty-five  other  nations  immediately  took 
similar  action  to  devalue  their  currencies  in  terms  of  dollars. 

Other  suggestions  which  have  been  made  for  restoring  a 
long-term  balance  in  international  trade  include: 

1.    The  progressive  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other  artificial 
trade  barriers. 
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2.  The  development  of  mutually  beneficial  trade  relations 
between  Western  Europe  and  the  Soviet  bloc  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  Asia.  Note  that  there  is  a  sound  economic 
basis  for  such  trade,  in  spite  of  political  differences. 

3.  The  reduction  of  the  crushing  burden  of  armaments 
which  is  still  bearing  down  on  the  people  of  Europe  and 
absorbing  manpower,  money,  and  materials  which 
could  be  used  for  economic  expansion. 

4.  Encouraging  and  strengthening  the  economic  agencies 
of  the  UN  such  as  the  IMF,  the  FAO,  the  IB,  and  the 
ECOSOC.  Much  can  be  done  through  these  agencies  to 
deal  with  the  root  causes  of  the  international  trade 
crisis.  For  example,  technical  assistance  can  be  provided 
to  increase  production  in  backward  countries;  credits 
can  be  extended  where  needed  through  the  Interna- 
tional Bank;  long-term  plans  for  trade  development  can 
be  worked  out  on  a  truly  international  (rather  than 
just  a  two-nation)  basis. 

One  major  difficulty  here  is  that  the  USSR,  which  dom- 
inates a  large  part  of  the  globe,  has  not  yet  joined  the  IMF, 
the  IB,  or  the  FAO.  But  lack  of  co-operation  from  this  quarter 
should  not  excuse  us.  Our  economic  leadership  was  a  dom- 
inant factor  in  winning  the  war.  Why  cannot  the  greatest 
center  of  production  power  in  the  world  do  the  same  to  win 
the  peace?  As  long  as  the  UN  economic  agencies  survive  and 
work  effectively,  there  is  always  the  chance  the  USSR  will 
join  later. 

Control  of  Atomic  Energy 

There  is  a  serious  deadlock  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  over  the  control  of  atomic  energy.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  the  UN,  composed  of  the 
members  of  the  Security  Council  plus  Canada,  has  considered 
two  schemes— an  American  plan  and  a  Russian  plan.  The 
first,  prepared  by  Bernard  Baruch,  the  American  representa- 
tive of  the  AEC,  provides  for  the  creation  of  an  Atomic 
Development  Authority.  Under  this  plan,  after  effective  safe- 
guards had  been  set  up,  the  United  States  would  turn  over  to 
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the  ADA  not  only  its  stockpile  of  bombs  but  also  its  secret 
knowledge  of  how  to  release  atomic  energy.  The  ADA  would 
ultimately  own  all  fissionable  materials  and  sources  of  fission- 
able materials  throughout  the  world,  and  would  have  power 
to  carry  out  inspections  in  any  nation  to  make  sure  that 
atomic  energy  was  not  being  developed  or  used  illicitly.  In- 
cidentally, the  veto  power  would  not  apply  to  the  operations 
of  this  proposed  body. 

Acceptance  of  the  Baruch  plan  was  vetoed  by  Russia.  The 
Russians  claimed  that  the  American  proposal  was  a  scheme 
for  preventing  the  USSR  from  developing  atomic  energy  for 
industrial  purposes.  They  objected  to  the  provisions  for  broad 
international  inspection.  The  Russians  countered  with  their 
own  plan  which,  in  brief,  would  ban  all  use  of  atomic  bombs, 
destroy  existing  bombs,  and  prohibit  future  manufacture  of 
bombs.  Originally,  the  Russians  had  wanted  each  nation  to 
carry  out  its  own  enforcement  of  the  plan  under  international 
treaties,  but  after  this  was  criticized  as  worse  than  useless,  they 
suggested  that  enforcement  be  vested  in  the  Security  Council. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  Soviet  leaders  have  sug- 
gested a  plan  along  these  lines.  First,  it  would  remove  what 
they  regard  as  an  immediate  military  threat  by  forcing  the 
United  States  to  get  rid  of  its  bombs  before  a  control  system 
is  set  up.  Since  control  would  be  vested  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, the  veto  could  be  used  to  block  any  change  or  step  the 
Russians  objected  to.  Also,  the  close  limits  to  be  placed  on 
international  inspection  fit  in  with  Soviet  reluctance  to  allow 
any  outsiders  to  "snoop  around"  within  the  USSR. 

Most  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  regard 
the  limitations  on  inspection  as  a  fundamental  weakness  of 
the  Russian  plan.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  it  was  said, 
it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  uncover  secret  manufac- 
ture of  atomic  bombs.  The  Commission  recalled  the  way 
Germany  had  rearmed  secretly  after  the  First  World  War  in 
the  absence  of  "genuine  international  scrutiny."  Even  if  we 
were  to  suppose  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  be  the  ag- 
gressor in  the  next  war,  how  would  the  Russian  plan  prevent 
a  reunited  and  rearmed  Germany,  for  example,  from  repeat- 
ing her  past  performances? 
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When  the  atomic  energy  control  question  came  up  before 
the  UN  General  Assembly  in  Paris  in  November,  1948,  the 
American  plan  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  40  to  6.  The  Russian 
bloc  vetoed  adoption  once  more.  However,  an  Assembly  reso- 
lution directed  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  not  to 
disband. 

In  September,  1949,  President  Truman  revealed  that  Soviet 
Russia  had  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  atomic  explosion 
and  thus  presumably  had  (or  would  soon  have)  atomic  bombs. 
The  significance  of  this  development  was  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Some  fear-stricken  persons  were  certain  that  Russia  was  now 
prepared  to  strike,  and  would  do  so  at  the  first  good  oppor- 
tunity. At  the  other  extreme  were  those  who  maintained  that 
a  new  balance  of  power  in  military  strength  had  been 
achieved,  and  that  this  would  act  as  a  deterrent  against  war. 
Most  Americans,  in  all  probability,  did  not  accept  either  of 
these  rather  hasty  interpretations.  Among  thoughtful  persons, 
however,  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  need  for  inter- 
national control  of  atomic  energy  was  now  more  urgent  and 
critical  than  ever  before. 

The  Veto 

While  the  membership  of  the  UN  is  truly  world-wide,  we 
know  now  that  the  success  of  this  organization  depends  in  the 
last  analysis  upon  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council.  And  we  know,  too,  that  the  solution  of  certain  basic 
problems,  such  as  reduction  of  arms  and  atomic  energy  con- 
trol, has  been  blocked  by  the  use  of  the  veto.  The  veto  has 
been  used  about  fifty  times,  mostly  by  the  Russians;  this  is 
far  more  frequent  use  than  was  ever  expected  when  the  UN 
Charter  was  adopted  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 

UN  members,  big  and  small,  have,  as  a  result,  become  im- 
patient with  the  unlimted  veto  power  of  the  Big  Five.  We 
have  seen  how  provision  was  made  in  the  fall  of  1950  to  act 
through  the  General  Assembly,  as  a  means  of  by-passing 
an  anticipated  veto  in  the  Council  (pages  22-24).  But  Russia 
clings  to  an  unimpaired  veto  power  in  the  Council  because 
she  is  afraid  that  under  any  system  of  majority  rule,  she 
would  be  outvoted. 
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Some  Americans  believe  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  revise 
the  Charter  at  this  time.  "Such  a  procedure,"  said  General 
Marshall,  "would  drive  the  Russians  out  of  the  UN."  Then, 
too,  the  exercise  of  the  veto  might  be  advantageous  to  us  in 
the  future.  What  if  Communist  China  becomes  one  of  the 
Big  Five  on  the  Security  Council?  There  is,  also,  the  opinion 
that  the  existence  of  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council  is  a  true 
reflection  of  world  politics  today.  There  are  only  a  few  great 
powers— in  a  sense,  only  two  of  them.  If  the  Council  votes  to 
use  force  against  either  of  these,  the  effect  would  be  merely  to 
start  the  very  major  war  the  UN  hopes  to  prevent. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO) 

Articles  51  and  52  of  the  UN  Charter  permit  groups  of 
nations  to  band  together  to  make  regional  arrangements  for 
collective  defense  against  armed  attack  until  the  Security 
Council  takes  the  necessary  measures.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  the  Inter-American  Mutual  Defense  Agreement  (signed 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1947)  are  regional  understandings  of 
this  type  allowed  by  the  Charter.  Another  such  regional  agree- 
ment, known  as  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  was  negotiated  by 
twelve  nations  *  in  July,  1949,  and  was  soon  ratified  by  the 
United  States  Senate.  This  pact  provides  that  an  attack 
against  any  one  of  the  twelve  nations  (who  comprise  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or  NATO)  shall  be  considered 
an  attack  against  all. 

The  NATO  has  been  bitterly  criticized  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites.  The  Western  world  hopes,  however,  that 
NATO,  re-enforced  by  the  Schuman  Plan  and  a  European 
Army,  will  convince  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  cannot  expect 
to  emerge  victorious  if  it  provokes  a  war. 

A  European  Army 

In  keeping  with  the  original  purpose  of  NATO,  the  mem- 
ber countries  decided  in  1950  to  establish  an  NATO  defense 

•  The  twelve  nations  are:  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Iceland,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Norway,  Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
United  States.  Greece  and  Turkey  were  admitted  to  NATO  in  1952. 
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force  in  Western  Europe.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was  chosen 
commander  in  chief.  A  European  Army,  under  one  flag  and 
wearing  one  style  of  uniform,  will  be  composed  of  contingents 
from  six  countries:  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  the 
Netherlands,  and  West  Germany— the  same  countries  that  are 
in  the  Schuman  Plan.  The  European  Army  will  be  but  one 
part  of  the  NATO  forces.  Another  part  will  consist  of  con- 
tingents from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Can- 
ada, Norway,  and  Denmark.  These  troops  will  retain  their 
national  identity.  The  European  Army  awaits  approval  by 
the  parliaments  of  the  six  nations  involved. 

Political  and  Security  Accomplishments  of  the  UN 

The  failure  of  the  Security  Council  to  arrive  at  agreements 
in  such  matters  as  control  of  atomic  energy  should  not  dim  the 
fact  that  it  has  directly  and  indirectly  solved  a  number  of 
political  disputes.  We  cannot  do  more  here  than  merely  list 
these  accomplishments.  (Interested  readers  will  find  fuller 
accounts  in  any  recently  published  book  on  contemporary 
history.) 

1.  The  dispute  between  Iran  and  the  USSR,  discussed  in 
the  Security  Council,  was  finally  settled  by  the  with- 
dra^val  of  Russian  troops  from  Iranian  territory. 

2.  British  and  French  troops  in  Syria  and  Lebanon  were 
withdrawn  after  a  request  to  this  effect  was  made  by  the 
Security  Council. 

3.  Although  conflict  in  the  Balkans  (the  "cockpit  of  Eu- 
rope") is  nothing  new,  the  Security  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly  have  succeeded  thus  far  in  protecting 
the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Greece.  A 
Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans,  created  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  has  been  in  Greece,  checking  on  border 
violations  and  seeking  to  improve  conditions  between 
Greece,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Yugoslavia  on  the  other.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  been  on  the 
side  of  the  Greek  government  in  the  bitter  Civil  War, 
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while  the  USSR  has  supported  the  rebels,  it  is  evident 
that  this  is  quite  a  performance. 

4.  The  dispute  between  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  and  the 
Netherlands  government  might  have  involved  such  co- 
lonial powers  as  Great  Britain  and  France  on  one  side 
and  India,  China,  and  Australia  on  the  other.  It  might 
have  set  the  whole  East  aflame.  Intervention  by  the 
Security  Council  resulted  in  a  cease-fire  order  and  in 
the  creation  of  a  neutral  commission  to  study  the  pos- 
sibility of  setting  up  the  United  States  of  Indonesia.  A 
republic  was  finally  established. 

5.  The  long  drawn-out  conflict  in  Palestine  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Arab  world  was  entrusted  to  a  special  UN 
mediator.  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche.  Dr.  Bunche's  activities  led 
to  the  cessation  of  armed  conflict  and  to  the  recognition 
of  the  state  of  Israel.  The  admission  of  Israel  to  the  UN 
as  the  fifty-ninth  member  represents  another  step  in  the 
solution  of  a  complex  problem.  The  thorny  question  of 
Israel's  final  boundaries  is  still  to  be  settled. 

6.  The  UN  reached  a  turning  point  in  1950  when  it  took 
action  to  crush  aggression  in  Korea.  But  the  war  goes  on. 
Cease-fire  negotiations  begun  in  July,  1951  continue. 

The  Future  of  the  UN 

It  is  hard  for  Americans  living  today  to  envision  clearly  the 
conflicts  that  preceded  the  formation  of  our  Federal  Union. 
Yet,  in  1783,  the  gravest  doubts  existed  as  to  whether  the 
Union,  formed  originally  to  resist  aggression,  would  be  able 
to  survive.  Virginians,  for  the  most  part,  were  content  to  be 
Virginians;  New  Yorkers,  to  be  New  Yorkers.  The  concept  of 
an  American  nation  scarcely  existed.  Even  the  existence  of 
powerful  and  threatening  powers  on  our  borders  did  not  give 
Americans  a  sense  of  a  common  interest  and  a  common  des- 
tiny. The  vast  majority  of  Americans,  if  they  wanted  any 
union  at  all,  preferred  a  loose  confederation  of  sovereign 
states. 

But,  in  1789,  a  strong  Federal  Union  was  formed.  And, 
although  the  individual  states  wrangled  with  one  another 
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and  with  the  new  central  government  over  the  rights  of  the 
states,  the  Union  was  finally  cemented.  American  nationality 
became  a  fact.  It  took  a  long  time  and  much  effort  for  the 
New  Yorker  or  Virginian  to  think  of  himself  as  an  American 
first  and  a  New  Yorker  or  Virginian  second.  But  it  has  been 
achieved— so  much  so  that  today  you'd  find  it  hard  to  believe 
a  newspaper  headline  that  read,  "New  Hampshire  Declares 
War  on  Vermont."  Yet  our  ancestors,  175  years  ago,  would 
have  read  such  a  headline  with  no  more  surprise  than  you 
would  a  weather  bulletin. 

We  believe  that  the  nations  of  the  UN  are  somewhat  in  the 
same  position  as  were  the  thirteen  states  in  the  American 
Confederation.  We  believe  that  although  complex  problems 
will  continue  to  embarrass  the  Security  Council  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  the  specialized  agencies  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  the  germs  of  unity  among  nations  will  survive  and 
develop.  We  believe  that  the  world,  in  spite  of  its  present-day 
evils,  cannot  go  back  to  the  barbarism  which  another  war 
will  inevitably  bring  with  it.  The  world  cannot  revert  to 
barbarism  because  there  is  too  much  that  is  good  in  it— science 
and  art  and  technical  skill,  freedom  and  hope,  and,  when  not 
misguided,  decency  and  love  in  the  heart  of  the  average  man. 
These  will  in  the  long  run  conquer  war  and  establish  peace  on 
earth. 

IF  YOU  ARE  AMBITIOUS 

1.  Get  your  class  to  purchase  a  film  strip,  entitled  "The  Challenge  of 
World  Trade"  and  show  it  with  the  aid  of  a  narration  which  is  fur- 
nished with  the  film.  It  will  give  you  a  clear  idea  of  the  important  role 
played  by  economics  in  world  politics.  The  film  also  throws  light  on  the 
ITO,  IB,  and  IMF.  It  was  produced  in  co-operation  with  The  League 
of  Women  Voters  and  is  distributed  by  Film  Publishers,  Inc.,  25  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  Add  these  two  pamphlets  to  your  bookshelf:  "Dollars,  Goods,  and 
Peace"  by  Thomas  P.  Brockway  and  "Swords  of  Peace"  by  Slosson  and 
Kirk.  Both  are  published  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  22  East  38 
Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Other  worthwhile  materials  are  "Cartels  or 
Free  Enterprise?"  by  Thurman  W.  Arnold,  published  by  the  Public 
Affairs  Committee,  same  address  as  above,  and  Barbara  Ward's  article, 
"The  Barriers  That  Must  Come  Down,"  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
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August  14,  1949.  Why  not  have  committees  read  and  debate  before  the 
class? 

3.  If  you  live  in  or  near  New  York  City,  arrange  a  trip  to  a  session  of 
the  Security  Council  (Lake  Success,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.)  or  of  the 
Geineral  Assembly  (Flushing  Meadows,  N.  Y.).  If  this  is  not  possible, 
perhaps  you  can  get  someone  living  in  your  community  who  has  visited 
the  UN  to  address  the  class  or  the  school  assembly  on  his  experiences. 

4.  Discuss  this  significant  statement  made  by  General  Omar  N. 
Bradley,  United  States  Army  Chief  of  Staff:  "It  is  an  unfortunate  but 
valid  criticism  of  modern  international  negotiations  that  a  nation's 
voice  whispers  or  commands  in  exact  ratio  to  its  moral  and  military 
potential    (power)." 

5.  Figure  this  one  out:  In  the  event  that  any  party  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  is  attacked,  the  obligation  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment would  be  to  decide  upon  and  take  forthwith  measures  it  deemed 
necessary  to  restore  and  maintain  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area.  Who  would  take  this  action— Congress  or  the  President?  Why? 

6.  Write  an  essay,  using  as  your  introductory  statement  these  in- 
spiring words  of  Winston  Churchill:  "Is  there  any  need  for  further 
floods  of  agony  (war)?  Is  it  the  only  lesson  of  history  that  mankind 
cannot  be  taught?" 

If  your  teacher  thinks  highly  of  the  essay,  why  not  read  it  before 
your  class  or  at  an  assembly?  Or,  perhaps,  have  it  printed  in  your  school 
paper. 

7.  (a)  Read  and  discuss  with  your  friends  John  Gunther's  "Behind 
the  Curtain"  (Harper's).  The  author,  one  of  our  ablest  journalists,  sheds 
light  on  the  vital  problems  of  peace  and  war. 

(b)  Equally  well  written,  and  beautifully  illustrated,  is  Margaret 
Bourke-White's  "Halfway  to  Freedom"  (Simon  and  Schuster).  Although 
this  book  deals  only  with  India  and  Pakistan,  it  clarifies  the  problems 
faced  by  underprivileged  people  everywhere  and  the  relationship  of 
these  problems  to  world  peace. 

8.  The  New  York  Times  Magazine  for  October  15,  1950  contains  an 
article  entitled  "Korea,  More  Warning  Than  Victory,"  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Nathaniel  Peffer,  a  leading  authority  on  the  Far  East.  Try  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  this  article,  either  in  your  public  library  or  by  writing 
to  the  New  York  Times,  Times  Square,  New  York  City.  Appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  read  the  article  and  to  discuss  it  before  the  class.  It  will  give 
you  some  new  insights  into  our  problem  in  Korea  and  throughout  the 
Far  East. 
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